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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE 
CLOUD COLLAR MOTIF 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


UN CHIEN, or “cloud collar,” is the later Chinese name for a four-lobed (more rarely eight- 

lobed) pattern of considerable antiquity. The name apparently arose during the Middle 

Ages, when the pattern was adapted to form an actual collar for decorating the upper part 
of robes. Figures 1 and 2 show late examples of such collars. This pattern was also painted around 
the necks of vases and jars in later Chinese ceramics; but we shall see that it had numerous other 
uses in China and elsewhere, for it was widely distributed across Asia. In recent centuries the pattern 
has been considered purely ornamental by the Chinese and other peoples, yet there is ample 
evidence to show that it originally served as a cosmic symbol.’ Thus it provides a good example of 
the way in which a given motif may change its meaning and finally lose all significance with the 
decline of old traditions. 

Obvious prototypes of what was to become the cloud collar motif already appear in the patterns 
on the backs of Chinese bronze mirrors at the close of the Chou Dynasty (fourth and third centuries 
B.c.). Beginning asa pattern of four leaf-like forms projecting from a central square or circle, against 
a background of conventionalized clouds, the device gradually evolved into four pointed lobes, or 
trefoils.” The fully evolved forms of the motif do not appear until the Later Han Dynasty (first 
century A.D.), when they were also used in the decoration of mirrors. They occur particularly on 
the cosmic mirrors of the so-called “TLV” variety which, as the writer has recently tried to show, 
were apparently intended to represent an idealized map of the universe, as the men of Han 
conceived it.’ Figure 3 shows how the motif is commonly used to frame the projecting boss at the 
center of the cosmic plan, as though representing emanations from the center, source, or axis, of the 
greater universe. (Note that on these mirrors the principal extensions of the pattern reach out in 
the medial directions, rather than toward the four cardinal points, as the latter are indicated by the 
T’s in the pattern. ) 

It seems probable, judging from the somewhat simpler form of this motif on some other Han 
mirrors, that the inner design on the mirror backs is also related to a less elaborate cruciform pattern 
with a prominently emphasized center, which was used at the same period to mark the middle of 
the lid on covered bronzes, as well as other utensils in pottery and lacquer.* If these vessels were 
intended to represent the universe in microcosm—as often seems indicated by their decoration— 
then this use of the cruciform symbol with the prominent center, at the top, would seem directly 
related to the later purpose of the cloud collar. That purpose, as we shall see, was to demarcate the 
“Sun Door” or “Gate of Heaven” in the middle of the sky, at the apex of the universe. 

The ancient concept of a door or gate into heaven, situated in the center of the sky-dome, at the 


1 The basic significance of the cloud collar motif gradually 
became apparent to the writer in the course of research on Far 
Eastern cosmic diagrams, such as the patterns on bronze mir- 
rors. But he is deeply grateful to Dr. Carl Schuster for intro- 
ducing him to the cloud collar motif and suggesting various 
lines of research. 

2 See B. Karlgren, “Huai and Han,” Bulletin of the Mu- 
seum of Far Eastern Antiquities, X11, 1941, pls. 12, 30, 31 


(D 27), 32 (D 28 and 29), 34 (D 35 and 37), and 37, etc. 
8 See S. Cammann, “The ‘TLV’ Pattern on Cosmic Mirrors 
of the Han Dynasty,” Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, LXVIII1, 1948, pp. 159-167, and “Chinese Mirrors and 
Chinese Civilization,” Archaeology, 1, 1949, pp. 117-118. 
*See O. Sirén, A History of Early Chinese Art: The Han 
Period, London, 1930, pl. 58, and also pls. 50, 52a, and 54a. 
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upper end of the world-axis, is encountered in many oriental philosophies and religions.’ It was 
even once common in Christian thinking, where it seems to have been a heritage from the classical 
pagan tradition which expressed it in the building of many Roman structures, notably the Pantheon. 
In old churches of the Near East, and even in modern churches that follow the classical models 
of the Renaissance, it is frequently indicated by an oculus in the dome, usually topped by a cupola 
which bears on its ceiling a circular painting offering a glimpse of holy figures believed to dwell in 
the heavenly regions above the sky.” Even the domes of mediaeval mosques have an indication of it 
in the form of a recess at the center of the ceiling, which was probably a survival from an earlier 
tradition.’ 

In ancient China this concept was also present. The Chinese considered the gate to be located at 
the pivotal point in the sky, which is marked at night by the pole star. The traditional name for the 
gate has been written, since Han times at least, with a character that showed the ideograph for 

' “glory” inside the character for “gate,” as if to indicate the glory of heaven beyond the Sky Door. 
This idea had a prominent place in the Chinese cosmology of the Han period (and probably 
earlier), which considered the earth as forming a square, over which fitted the inverted bowl of 
the sky. In accordance with these beliefs, they symbolized the sky by a circle, representing it in 
ritual by a circular piece of jade called a pi, pierced in the center by a round hole. This aperture 1s 
smaller in diameter than that in the familiar flat jade rings—it is this that distinguishes a pi from 
the latter—and its presence has baffled many later antiquarians. But presumably it merely served 
to complete the symbolism, by indicating the gate in the sky through which the Lord of Heaven 
could communicate with men, and through which the prayers of men could rise to him. 

Figure 4 shows a Han pi of the simplest type. Its only decoration consists of small spiral pro- 
jections, which on some examples are simplified to mere dots. In the latter case, the pattern has 
been known since the Sung dynasty (950-1279) as the “grain pattern.” This name was given it 
after the old traditions had been forgotten, and it seems singularly inappropriate on an emblem of 
the sky. Actually both spirals and dots would seem to represent simply very conventionalized clouds. 
Other examples of ritual pi have four monster masks to mark the four quarters, and these inci- 
dentally impart the appearance of four lobes at the extremities of the pattern, suggesting the form 
of the later cloud collar motif.’ 

In the Han dynasty—and perhaps much earlier, if certain passages in the classics can be trusted— 
the Chinese sought to represent the cosmos architecturally in the form of a building called the 
Ming T’ang. As Chinese formal architecture, because of the limitations of its wood construction, 
never did develop a true dome, the concept of the dome (or canopy) of the sky had to be repre- 
sented merely by a circular roof, rather than an arching one. Thus, a circular roof to represent the 
sky is particularly required in the specifications for constructing this special building.’ 

Some idea of how this may have been achieved can be gained by examining some of the so-called 


® This concept was discussed in great detail by the late Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, in “Svayamatrnni: Janua Coeli,” Zalmoxis, 
Il, 1939, pp. 1-51. It seems to have been an integral part of 
a world view involving emphasis on the Four Directions and 
the Center, which was spread across Asia from Iran to China 
in the third millennium s.c. For the latter see Léopold de 
Saussure, “Le systéme cosmologique Sino-Iranien,” Journal 
asiatique, CCI, 1923, pp. 235-297, and his paper in Actes du 
Congrés International d’Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1925, 
Hl, pp. 79-92. 

*Commonly the painting in the cupola represents Christ 
himself, Various examples are shown in Charles Diehl, Manuel 
d’art byzantine, Paris, 1910, figs. 220, 377, 378, 395, ete. 

* See the Survey of Persian Art, 1v, pls. 295, 296a, 472 for 
ceiling recesses, and ibid., pls. 280, 335, and 352 for small 
cupolas on domes. 


*See Giles, Chinese-English Dictionary, 2d ed., 1912, no. 
436, and the 7’ ai-p’ing yii-lan, 182.1. An alternative character 
showed the ideograph for “hall” inside the one for “gate.” 
The first element has been described as a phonetic, but actually 
it could be used descriptively also, to suggest the palace of the 
Lord of Heaven beyond the door in the sky. 

* Examples are in the Drummond collection, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

'? See Huan-tzi, Hsin lun, p. 9, or the Li chi, shéng-té prien, 
The Ming T’ang and its cosmic symbolism is ably discussed by 
M. Granet, in La pensée chinoise, Paris, 1934, pp. 358f. The 
whole concept of the Ming T’ang meant vastly more to the 
ancient Chinese than was implied by A. C. Soper in “The 
‘Dome of Heaven’ in Asia,” ART BULLETIN, XXIX, 1947, pp. 
225-248. All this was valid criticism, but expressed perhaps 
too bluntly. 
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“storage jars” recovered from Han tombs. These reproduce in clay the form of a circular structure 
with a round, tiled roof; and the roof invariably has a round hole in the center." This hole seems 
to be there for symbolic rather than functional reasons. It is possible that the Ming T’ang, too, had 
an aperture in the center of its roof as a symbol of the gate into heaven. If not, its ceiling would 
probably at least have had a circular painting at its apex, representing the heavenly spirits or divine 
forces glimpsed through the hole in the sky; just as some of the later Buddhist temples have, at 
the apex of a ceiling or canopy, a circular painting showing a heavenly dragon or a celestial phoenix 
half-glimpsed beyond the clouds. 

Another way of representing the Sky Door was by hanging a mirror face down from the center 
of the roof of a tomb or shrine,” so that its reflecting surface, catching the light from lamps 
below, would flash and gleam so as to suggest bright glory beyond the gate. This usage survived 
in mediaeval, North China tombs—which did have dome-shaped roofs—and in Japanese Buddhist 
shrines built on Chinese models of the T’ang dynasty. 

The mirror hanging from the center of the ceiling of the tomb would have carried additional 
connotations relating to the beliefs of that time. For the mirror would have been considered as 
establishing an axis of light, recalling the world-axis; and thus linking the coffin with the symbolic 
Sky Door, it would have indicated both the way and the means of the soul’s ascent. 


I] 


During the mediaeval period, and into modern times, it has been the custom of the Lama 
suddhists of western China and Tibet to paint on the ceiling of the main temple—which is built 
according to a rather specific cosmic plan—a diagram called a mandala. The center of this diagram 
they describe as the “Sun Door,” that being another metaphysical term for the gate in the sky.” 
Incidentally, as the writer has pointed out in a recent article, these Lama Buddhist mandalas, with 
their circular core inside of a square having T-shaped gates, appear to have ultimately derived 
from the similar pattern on the “TLV” mirrors; although the meanings of the corresponding por- 
tions were inevitably somewhat altered by changes in philosophic concepts regarding the universe."* 

These mandala diagrams are commonly painted within an octagonal structure in the center of 
the topmost ceiling of the temple, which forms a kind of lantern roof—the nearest approximation 
to a dome that is possible in an angular construction.”* Inasmuch as its very name indicates that the 
center of the ceiling mandala is intended to represent the gate into higher realms (on the floor 
mandalas it represents a reflection of it), it is quite revealing to find examples of Lama mandalas 
in which this aperture is surrounded by a cloud collar motif that frames the “Sun Door,” replacing 
the more common eight-petalled lotus with which, at this stage, the cloud collar motif is more or 
less interchangeable (see Fig. 5).’* In the center of this inner pattern is pictured the supreme deity 
of the worshiper with four smaller emanations of the same figure in its four projections. Some- 
times an entire small mandala is based on this concept, as shown in Figure 6, which has simply the 
cloud collar and a background painted with the colors of the four directions. These abbreviated 
mandalas, by the way, are considered as complete in themselves, on the old symbological principle 


'! See B. Laufer, Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, Ley- 14See S. Cammann, “Suggested Origin of the Tibetan 
den, 1909, pls. 9, 10, and 11; pl. 8 shows details of the roofs Mandala Paintings,” Art Quarterly, x11, 1950. 
proper. 15 A fine example of a mandala painted within one of these 
12 sbid., pp. 313-314. structures is on view in the Tibetan section of the Chicago Mu- 
*Some occidental scholars have misunderstood this, and seum of Natural History. 
written of “the disc which in the mandala is the symbol of the ‘© The fact that the cloud collar motif was sometimes inter- 
sun” (see the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, x1, p. 46, changeable with the lotus of course does not mean that it was 


for example). But this is a case of confusing the metaphysical 
n, or Sun Door, with the physical sun. 


itself intended to suggest a lotus flower, as was stated by 
Professor Lessing, in Yung-ho-kung, 1, p. 165. 
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that a part can stand for the whole. Thus the cloud collar motif, emphasizing the Sky Gate and the 
Four Directions, is considered as representing the whole universe, in miniature.” 

In one of the regions where such mandalas are found, namely Mongolia, a cloud collar appliqué 
has long been used to decorate the tops of the circular tents, or “yurts,” belonging to princes and 
high church dignitaries. The typical pattern is cut from darker fabric and arranged to surround the 
smoke hole at the top of the dome, from which it extends outward in the four directions (see 
Fig. 7 for an eighteenth century example).”* 

Given the symbolism of the rest of the tent, the explanation for this usage is not hard to find. In 
the course of the writer’s travels in Inner Mongolia, he discovered that the whole yurt is still con- 
sidered as a symbol of the universe in miniature. The floor represents the base of the universe, with 
the rectangular, sacred hearth in the center especially arranged to symbolize the earth and the five 
elements of which it is composed.** Meanwhile the sharply curving sides and dome-shaped roof 
logically represent the covering dome of the sky. The central smoke hole of the latter is already 
identified with the Sun Door by the solar symbolism in the arrangement of the four, or eight, cross- 
bracings of the wooden framework within the hole. Thus, the cloud collar which frames the hole 
on the outside obviously serves primarily to set off and emphasize the gate in the sky-dome, which 
is represented by the roof of the tent. 

This must be a very old tradition among the Mongols, as we find cloud collars decorating the 
domes of tents in Persian miniatures after the Mongolian conquest of that country in the thirteenth 
century. In modern Outer Mongolia, according to the Dilowa Hutukhtu, an exiled “Living 
Buddha” now residing in Baltimore, this cloth around the smoke hole has been much simplified 
and tends not to follow all the elaborations of the cloud collar pattern. But it is only natural to 
expect such a simplification after hundreds of years, during which the old traditions were gradually 
being forgotten. 


Ill 


One might well ask, at this point, what connection there could be between this motif as a symbol 
setting off the gate at the apex of the universe and its use as a collar pattern on a robe. The answer 
lies in the cosmic symbolism of the robes themselves. In the Ch’ing dynasty this symbolism was 
quite obvious, especially on the dragon robes, where the cloud-studded upper part of the garment 
represented the canopy of the sky, supported on the world as indicated by the mountains and seas 
at the base of the robe.” But even earlier, when the actual decoration did not demonstrate this so 
clearly, the robe was thought to represent the all-encompassing sky. 

We read, for example, in the introduction to the clothing section of the Sung Dynastic History, 
that the body of the individual was considered as representing the axis column of the universe, 
which (since the post-Han period) was thought to extend from the earth up through the Sky 
Door.” In that case, the covering of the body in the shape of the robe must have been considered 
as the enveloping canopy of the universe, namely the sky. And since the axis column was believed 
to penetrate through the door in the sky, then the hole at the neck of the sky-resembling robe must 
have been thought to represent the Sky Gate. Hence it was very appropriate that the four-lobed 


17 Similar small mandalas are often found based upon the bolized in the arrangement of the Mongolian tent, see S. 
eight-petaled lotus motif which more often frames the center Cammann, The Land of the Camel, New York, 1951, pp. 
of the mandala. In these the eight petals are considered as 124-125. 
indicating the eight directions of space (cardinal and inter- 2° See S. Cammann, “Cosmic Symbolism on the Dragon 
mediate). Robes of the Ch’ing Dynasty,” Art and Thought, London, 





18 For the purest type see the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, LXI1, 1932, pl. xi1!. Variations are shown ibid., pp. 558, 
563. 
1° For the specific ways in which the five elements are sym- 


1948, pp. 126-128, and “A Robe of the Ch’ien-lung Emperor,” 
Journal of the Walters Gallery, 1x, 1947, p. 13 and figs. 1 
and 2. 

*1 Sung shih, 151.8b. 
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motif used to frame the Sky Gate in other instances should form the collar of the robe, thus accentu- 
ating the cosmic meaning of the top of the garment. It is probably unnecessary to point out that by 
this symbolism the collar of the robe was considered as marking the division between the material 
part of a person, his body, and the spiritual part, his head; just as the Sky Gate was believed to 
separate this material universe from the realm of the spirit. 

A further confirmation of the cosmic significance of the cloud collar is found in a passage in the 
History of the Chin dynasty (1115-1260), after the Ju-chen Tartars had wrested North China 
from the Sung. (Incidentally this is the first literary reference to the cloud collar by that name.) 
This passage quotes an edict regarding one form of imperial robe in yellow, decorated with dragon 
patterns and a cloud collar with the sun and moon.” The presence of the sun and moon on this 
type of robe shows clearly that it must have been considered as a cosmic symbol in itself, with the 
upper part, at least, representing the sky. Thus we can infer that the cloud collar motif was very 
probably considered as an integral part of the scheme, serving to complete the symbolism by 
emphasizing the opening at the apex of the sky. 

Although this edict marks the first time that a cloud collar was mentioned by that name, as far 
as we know, cloud collars in the form of a sort of cape worn over the upper robe, may have been a 
typical feature of Tartar dress—and perhaps of Chinese costume as well**—long before this. In 
fact, the characteristic four lobes of the cloud collar pattern might well have been the form taken 
by the spreading collar which was part of the national costume of the Tartar rulers of the Liao 
dynasty (907-1119), which preceded the Chin in North China. This Liao collar is referred to in 
contemporary records as the gu-ha.* Later commentators of the Ch’ing dynasty assumed that the 
gu-ha must have been the same as the rather plain ceremonial collar worn by the Manchus as part 
of their court costume.” But this is apparently another case of reading modern customs into the 
past, as Ming and Ch’ing antiquarians were prone to do. For the only distinctive form of collar 
cape found in paintings of the Tartar dynasties contemporary with the Sung is the typical cloud 
collar form.” Unfortunately the Chinese characters for gu-ha indicate that this is merely a phonetic 
transcription of a Tartar expression, which we can no longer decipher. So we are unable to tell 
whether it was a descriptive term that might provide a definite clue to the collar’s meaning for its 
wearers in the Liao. 

The mediaeval Mongols adopted the custom of wearing cloud collars even before their conquest 
of China from the Sung, toward the close of the thirteenth century, and its use as a costume element 
still persists in the religion of the modern Mongols and Tibetans. For the lama monks and priests 
deck themselves in large, detachable cloud collars, worn over their other robes, as a part of their 
ritual dress when officiating at special ceremonies or symbolic dances.’ Other details of their cos- 
tume on those occasions indicate that everything has cosmic significance. For example the robe 
proper is often a Ch’ing dragon robe, representing the universe in its pattern (as described above), 
and the five-leaved chodpan crown worn on the head depicts the Five Celestial Buddhas who reign 
in heaven. The lamas also use cloud collars to deck the images of their gods, which are themselves 
considered as cosmograms, as shown in Figure 11.” 

In China proper, although the cloud collar as such died out after the fall of the Mongol 
dynasty—for official robes at least—the patterns around the neck of the ceremonial robes of the 


“" Chin shih, 43.11. The fact that people other than the 
Liao emperor were wearing such robes is shown by the fact 
that this edict was issued to forbid those who had been given 
them from wearing them in the future. 

“* An example is shown being worn by an official on a Chi- 
nese hand scroll in the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, which is 
tentatively ascribed to the T’ang period, but is possibly later. 

** See the Shih-evu i-min lu, 16.10. 25 ibid. 

*° Cf. K. Harada, The Pageant of Chinese Painting, Tokyo, 


1936, pl. 131. 

27 See the National Geographic Magazine, LIV, 1928, pls. 
4, 10, 11, 12, 14, and the plain photographs on pp. 608-609, 
612. Most of these modern cloud collars have tended to lose 
the characteristic scalloped form of the lobes, but a good ex- 
ample of the traditional type is shown on p. 605. 

28 See S. Cammann, “A Prince of the Lama Church,” Uni- 
versity Museum Bulletin, xiv, 1949, p. $1, fig. 18, for a de- 
tachable silken cloud collar on a Lama image. 
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Ming and Ch’ing dynasties were still disposed in four lobes, as though to fit within the bounding 
lines of the four points of the cloud collar, even though the bounding lines themselves had dis- 
appeared.” The cloud collar itself did survive for women’s robes down into the Ch’ing period, 
since the women’s costume was essentially more conservative: sometimes woven into the robe, more 
often appliquéd, and sometimes detachable. But as this had become merely ornamental by the 
eighteenth century, with its original significance apparently forgotten, it became to all intents 
merely a background for trivial ornamentation, and at times even tended to lose its traditional 
shape. See Figure 9. 

' The custom of using the cloud collar motif around the necks of Chinese jars and vases, as shown 
in Figure 10, could have evolved as a borrowing from costume decoration; but it might just as well 
have developed independently when these pottery vessels were still considered in themselves as 
symbols of the universe in miniature. For the same pots that have the cloud collar motif at the top, 
frequently also have at the bottom of their decoration a lotus, such as has traditionally been used 
to symbolize the foundation of the universe (compare Fig. 11).°° In this case, the cloud collar 
pattern could have served to complete the sky area at the top of the vessel, and set off the opening 
which would have been considered as representing the aperture in the sky. 

This usage first becomes familiar on the Chinese ceramics of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), 
but it may well have developed in the Yiian or Mongol dynasty, since examples begin to appear on 
vases in Persia after the Mongol conquest and yet before the period of large-scale importation 
from Ming China.” Then in the later Ming and the Ch’ing dynasties, when cosmic symbolism was 
largely forgotten in the prevailing spirit of materialism, the cloud collar motif was doubtless con- 
tinued on Chinese porcelains purely for decoration, as it was on the contemporary costume, merely 
being used to frame or finish off the upper part of the pattern. Consequently, it is not surprising 
to find irregularities in the number of lobes or projections on later examples. Sometimes three, 
five, or six were used, in place of the traditional four (or eight).** For they were no longer con- 
sidered as emanations toward the four directions of space, from the gate in the dome of the sky. 


IV 


During the later mediaeval period, the use of cloud collars as a sort of cape worn over the 
shoulders must have been very widespread among other non-Chinese peoples as well as the 
Tartars of northern China and Manchuria. The idea even reached Japan, as illustrated by a fine 
cloud collar cape on a wooden image of the bodhisattva Manjusri, apparently dating from the late 
Fujiwara period.** But this is only an isolated instance, and it does not seem to have caught on there. 
The custom appears to have been more basic in Central Asia. We know from the Turfan murals 
recovered by the archaeologist Von Le Coq that they were worn by the Uighur Turks during the 
Middle Ages;** and Professor Salmony has published reliefs from Daghestan, in southwestern 
Russia, showing cloud collar capes worn by nobles of the Seljuq Turks, believed to date from the 
end of the eleventh century.*° 

The mediaeval Mongols seem to have carried the custom of wearing cloud collars with them in 











2° See S. Cammann, “Origin of the Court and Official Robes 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty,” Artibus Asiae, X11, 1949, figs. 3 and 4. 

8° The lotus petals on the base are usually called by the 
stupid name of “false gadroons” in western writings on Chi- 
nese porcelains. Perhaps the earliest example of the use of cloud 
collar and lotus base on a porcelain, known to the writer, is a 
Korean vase, ostensibly of the Koryé period (935-1392), pic- 
tured in Andreas Eckhart, Geschichte der koreanischen Kunst, 
Leipzig, 1929, pl. 118, fig. 377. 

31 See text below, and reference in note 47. 

82 See Jean Gordon Lee, “Ming Blue and White,” Phila- 
delphia Museum Bulletin, xiv, no. 2, for the three-lobed 


variety; no. 13, for the six-lobed variety; and nos. 21 and 22 
for other variations. 

33 See the Bizitsu Kenkyu, Lv, July 1936, pls. 7 and 14. 
This image is one of the treasures of the Yakudji at Fuku- 
shima. 

84 A. von Le Coq, Chotcho, Berlin, 1923, pls. 28 and 38. 

35 See Alfred Salmony, “Daghestan Sculpture,” Ars Islamica, 
X, 1943, figs. 1, 2, 3. He calls them “Turkish collars,” but 
this seems far too narrowly national a term, in view of their 
wide distribution in Asia and their outgrowth from a pattern 
which originated before there was a Turkish people. 
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the course of their conquests, and apparently introduced them to Persia. There they survived for 
centuries, long after the overthrow of the Mongol I]-Khans, as shown by many examples in minia- 
tures of the Timurid and Safavid periods.** The Persians seldom wore them as separate capes, but 
generally had them woven or embroidered right into the robe.*’ Exceptions are shown in Figure 8. 

The Mongol princes who ruled Persia and some of their successors are pictured wearing crowns 
with four foliate points, and even though the projections point up, rather than out, or down, they 
inevitably recall the form of the cloud collar. This is strikingly brought out in the miniatures which 
show such a crown, and a cloud collar proper, both worn by the same individual.** Perhaps the four 
points had some association with dominion over the four directions, but more likely the crowns 
were part of the same general symbolic complex as the cloud collars, and probably originally at least 
had the same association, emphasizing the fact that the individual who wore one represented in 
himself the universe in microcosm. Such crowns survived among the Western Turks, along with the 
collars themselves, until at least the end of the sixteenth century.” 

In this connection, if the human being were considered as a smaller embodiment of the universe, 
it would really seem more logical in some ways that the top of his head, rather than his collar 
should correspond with the apex of the greater universe. And we find this idea expressed on some 
Persian, as well as Tartar and Mongol, caps and helmets. The top of these, in the exact center, had 
a cloud collar pattern of four foliate projections, with a metal spike, or a knob or a jewel, rising 
from the middle of the design.*® This survived down to the present century on the round summer 
hats of the Goldi Tartars of Manchuria, and is still occasionally seen on Mongol and Tibetan hats.” 

The same device of a spike or projection rising from the cruciform cloud collar motif is also 
found on the summits of the domes of mosques in Persia, and elsewhere in the Near East.** Since 
the mosques, with their round domes resting on the more or less quadrangular structures of the 
building proper, had obviously retained, at least in part, the symbolism of an earlier cosmology, 
this suggests that the pole or spire on the dome—and by association, the spike or knob on the hat— 
must originally have been a symbolic representation of the world axis penetrating through the apex 
of the sky. This is the same idea that is expressed in the spire of the Buddhist stupa.“ 

Whether the builders of the mosques were conscious of this, or were merely copying earlier 
forms, and if the symbolism was for a time intentional, how long it remained so, are questions 
which we cannot attempt to answer here. In any case, it is clear that even though the four-lobed 
design on the helmets, hats, and domes, did not have open centers like the cloud collars themselves, 
the projection took the place of this in fulfilling the symbolic meaning of the pattern. 

The cloud collar motif on the helmets of mediaeval warriors, and on later military uniforms, as 
in Annam,** may well have lost their original religious significance long before, and been retained 
simply for magical protection. It has often been the case that a cosmic symbol has survived among 
those who did not believe in it, purely as a charm device for times of danger. A fine example of 


°6 Numerous Persian cloud collars are shown in Sarre and 


Martin, Meisterwerke muhammedanischer Kunst, Munich, 
1912; Marteau and Vever, Miniatures Persanes, Paris, 1913; 
and the Survey of Persian Art, v. While the Seljuq Turks 
might possibly have brought the cloud collar to Iran in their 
earlier conquest, no evidence for this is preserved in Persian 
art. 

87 A sixteenth century Persian embroidered cloud collar, 
presumably once appliquéd on a robe, is pictured in Sarre and 
Martin, of.cit., Il], p. 206. 

88 See the Survey of Persian Art, v, pl. 850a. While crowns 
as such were worn in Iran from Seljuq times (#bid., 111, p. 
2238), the clearly defined cloud collar type, with the four, 
regularly spaced, foliate lobes does not appear in Persian 
paintings until after the coming of the Mongols. 

5® See Marteau and Vever, of.c#t., 11, pls. 134 and 135. 


4° The earliest example of this known to the writer occurs 
on a fresco recovered by Von Le Coq in Turkestan; see 
Chotcho, pl. 22. 

#1 See Henning Haslund, Men and Gods in Mongolia, New 
York, 1935, pl. facing p. 257, right, for an example of a Lama 
lacquered hat with this device, such as are found in a number 
of American museums. 

42 See Survey of Persian Art, 1v, pl. 488; ibid., p. 335, 
seems to be a prototype, with a small cupola rising from a 
cloud collar motif; but it is rather difficult to make out the 
latter, due to the angle from which the picture was taken. 

48 See A. K. Coomaraswamy, “The Symbolism of the 
Dome,” Indian Historical Quarterly, X1V, 1938, p. 18. 

4#4L. Cadiére, “L’art & Hué,” Bulletin des amis du vieux 
Hué, Vi, 1919, pp. 67-68. 
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this is the survival of the #’a0-7’ieh monster mask on Chinese shields down into the Ch’ing dynasty, 
when this awesome symbol of deity had lost its meaning more than a thousand years before.“ 

As we have mentioned, Persian miniatures also show us that the cloud collar motif, and varia- 
tions of it, were used to decorate the tops of tents in Western Asia after the Mongol conquest.** And 
the pattern occurs around the necks of Persian pottery vessels as well, even before the wave of 
Chinese influence engulfed Persian art in the Safavid period. For example, a painting dated 1410 
shows a pair of obviously Persian vases with both the cloud collar and the lotus base, as on those 
from China.” The cloud collar motif was also used in centers of fifteenth century Persian plates.** 
These cloud collars on Persian ceramic wares frequently show an uneven number of projections, 
often with five or more lobes.** But one would expect such irregularities in a foreign borrowing, 
which would tend to lose its significance very quickly—assuming that it ever had any—especially 
in the case of pottery; since the continuous surface around a circular area did not place any limita- 


tion on the number of projections such as was naturally imposed on the robe collars by the bilateral 
symmetry of the human body. 


V 


While actual cloud collars seem to have been rare in mediaeval Europe,” the motif of a cross 
with an open center and arms ending in trefoils, having specific associations with the Sun Gate, 
or Gate of Heaven, seems to have been quite well-known in the west from classical times onward. 
However, we find that in the earliest examples this pattern did not frame the gate, but rather was 
placed within it as though to designate it, or emphasize it. An early form of this, with rather rudi- 
mentary trefoils, but having the symbolic usage clearly apparent, is figured on the archaic Etruscan 
Tomb of the Monkey, at Chiusi (early fifth century s.c.),°' and a more elaborate version of it 
appears on a vault in the inner narthex of the Kahrie Djami in Istanbul, dating from nearly two 
millenniums later; while what is apparently an earthly reflection of the Sky Gate figured with this 
motif is shown on a Roman floor mosaic at Trier (third century a.p.).” 

Again, in Christian art there seems to be a definite relation between the cloud collar motif and 
certain variations of the Greek cross, which have triple foliations at the ends of the arms and a 
circular center, the latter either being left completely open, or bearing the figure of Christ or one 
of his monograms in a recessed medallion. Since the four equal arms on the Greek cross are tradi- 
tionally stated to represent the four directions of space,”* the symbolism of these particular Greek 
crosses would seem to bear a definite relation to the concept of the Gate of Heaven at the center 


#5 See S. Cammann, “Tibetan Monster Masks,” Journal of 
the West China Border Research Society, X11, 1940, pp. 9-19 
for a discussion of the #’ao-#’iek symbol in China and Tibet, 
and #bid., n. 22 for reference to its use on Ch’ing dynasty 
shields. 

#6 See the Survey of Persian Art, v, pls. 888b, 893, and go8. 

47 tbid., pl. 861a. 

48 The Metropolitan Museum of Art has a fine example, 
illustrated tbid., pl. 786a. 

49 See ibid., pls. 782a, 786b. 

5° A magnificent cloud collar worked in pearls is shown in 
a fourteenth century Serbian portrait of John Oliver, illus- 
trated in F. Dvornik, “The Diffusion of Greek Culture, v1,” 
Geographical Magazine, X1X, 1946, p. 300. Modified cloud 
collars are sometimes pictured in Italian paintings, as in Gen- 
tile da Fabriano’s Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizi Gallery, 
reproduced in B. Degenhart, Antonio Pisanello, Vienna, 1941, 
pl. 15; but such cases may be due only to an employment of 
foreign elements to enhance an exotic subject. For a later 
European use of the cloud collar motif in its purest form, see 
the eighteenth century chasuble of Prince Michael Sutzu, in 


the Church of the Greek Patriarchate, Istanbul, illustrated in 
Marcu Beza, Byzantine Art in Roumania, New York and 
London, 1940, p. 42, fig. 23. 

51 Compare this motif with the rudimentary cloud collar 
motifs on the Chinese mirrors of the same period, consisting 
of four leaf- or bud-shaped projections from a central square 
or circle (reference in note 2, above). 

52 These three examples are illustrated in Karl Lehmann, 
“The Dome of Heaven,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, figs. 2, 
19, 20. This article, although it is a model of careful scholar- 
ship, is vitiated by Professor Lehmann’s apparent failure to 
understand the fundamental point that, in late classical and in 
Early Christian thought, as in the oriental, heaven was con- 
sidered as being beyond the dome, which in itself merely repre- 
sented the sky, through the gate of which—or sometimes, 
through windows in it—glimpses of heaven might be obtained. 
The same comments would apply to Dr. Soper’s sequel, cited 
in note 10. 

53 See W. G. Audsley, Handbook of Christian Symbolism, 
London, n.d., pp. 73-74. 
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of the universe, as it is depicted in the Byzantine domes. If so, the gate is clearly framed by the 
total pattern, rather than having the motif placed inside it, as in the earlier western examples. 

We shall not attempt to decide here whether this apparent correspondence of symbols and ideas 
in the Occident was intentional or merely coincidental; and if it was intended, whether the sym- 
bolism in its western form was a natural outgrowth of Early Christian symbolism—as it may well 
have been—or the result of oriental influences as the close similarity with the symbolism of the 
cloud collar in Asia might imply. 

Lastly, in Europe, where as in Asia symbols of kingship probably, at least in their origin, had 
profound cosmic significance, one finds something like the cloud collar motif on the summit of the 
king’s orb, which was traditionally a symbol of universal dominion. Also, some of the mediaeval 
crowns, consisting of a circlet with four upright trefoils,** were probably an outgrowth of the same 
symbol, just as they seem to have been in the East. Here, too, we shall not attempt to answer the 
weighty question of whether these were ultimately derived from indigenous concepts, or whether 
there could have been some oriental influence involved in determining these forms; or even 
whether they could possibly have developed in the Christian civilization of Europe and then been 
carried to Asia through the influence of Byzantine culture, or by the Nestorians,”* or the Crusaders.” 

Regardless of whether the cloud collar motif had any generic or symbolic relationship with 
iconographic elements in Europe, forms of it were spread widely throughout Asia for more than 
two thousand years, and therefore it deserves more recognition than has previously been granted it. 
Further study will undoubtedly throw more light on its possible origins, and the precise lines of its 
development and distribution; ** but its meaning at various stages already seems fairly clear. 

The cloud collar motif from its earliest occurrences was used primarily as part of a larger symbol, 
the cosmic diagram, on which it designated the central focal point. In this usage it either marked, 
or framed within its open center, the Sky Gate at the apex of the heavens (or its reflection below). 
When used as a frame, the opening was sometimes filled with the picture of a divinity, or the sym- 
bol of one—as on the Lama mandalas, but more often it was merely left open, as in the collars 
proper; although sometimes, when used as a capping device, the center held a projection, which 
apparently indicated the top of the universal axis penetrating through the Gate. However, in addi- 
tion to forming part of a larger symbol, the cloud collar was also used alone as an independent 
device; in which case, like the pre-Christian cross, it seems to have represented the universe with 
the four directions of space, and therefore had associated connotations of the magic power which 
derived from universal dominion. In fact, in the Orient, the magical elements gradually won out 
over the spiritual ones, and like so many other once-profound symbols, the cloud collar form 
degenerated completely. After being used as a more or less meaningless magical charm it passed 
into mere ornamentation. And in this instance the descent was especially far, because the latest 
examples did not even have the status of independent designs, but were merely used as backgrounds 
or enclosures for other decorative elements, usually of the most trivial nature. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


54 The cosmic symbolism of these seems particularly appar- 
ent when the four foliate ends of these Greek (or Latin) 
crosses bear the symbols of the Four Evangelists, as these sym- 
bols were apparently originally used to designate the Four 
Directions. For the use of these on the four sides of a repre- 
sentation of the Sky Gate, see the illustration of the vault of a 


states flatly that the European crowns of the late Romanesque 
and Gothic periods were derived from the Iranian, but in view 
of the fact that the symbolic elements behind them were al- 
ready present in western civilization, this question cannot yet 
be so neatly disposed of. 

58 An eminently logical and well-reasoned theory that the 





Styrian church in Lehmann, “The Dome of Heaven,” fig. 52. 

55 See the early crowns of England since William the Con- 
queror, as described and pictured in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
11th ed., VII, pp. 517-518. 

56 The so-called “Nestorian crosses” found in eastern Asia 
were almost certainly cosmic diagrams intimately related to 
the traditions behind the cloud collar motif; but there is still 
some question as to whether they were actually Nestorian. 

57 William Goetz, in Survey of Persian Art, i111, p. 2238, 


cloud collar motif originated in a four-bird symbol is being 
presented by Carl Schuster in a forthcoming article for the 
Far Eastern Quarterly. But the present writer feels that the 
motif in question more likely evolved from more than one line 
of development, and that \\ probably sprang from the gradual 
fusion of two distinct symbols, one being Dr. Schuster’s four- 
bird device and the other a cruciform symbol apparently de- 
rived from plant forms. However, the problem of its ultimate 
origin need not concern us here. 
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7. Ceremonial Yurts of the Manchu Emperor of China in 1760. Engraving by a French Missionary, 8. Persian painting showing Cloud Collars, 
C. N. Cochin from a Khamsah dated 1584. University Mu- 


seum, Philadelphia (photo: Reuben Goldberg) 
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h’ing portrait (detail) showing Chinese lady 
wearing late form of Cloud Collar. Doolittle 
collection, New Haven 
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10. Ch’ing vase showing 

broken-down Cloud Collar. 

Jniversity Museum, Philadel- 
: | ol : 

phia (photo: Reuben Gold- a ; : 

hace) 11. Lama image of Sakyamuni Buddha, showing Cloud Collar and lotus base 
o Newark Museum 
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1. Padre Marco Grossi’s transcription (17th cent.) of the names of 
Berlinghiero and his sons, Barone and Bonaventura, from a document, 
now lost, dated March 22, 1228 (see Doc. 1) 








2. Lucca, Bibl. Capitolare, cod. 1, fol. 3v, King Solomon. 
Marco di Berlinghiero, 1250 








3. The same, fol. 28v, Jesus, Son of Sirach. Marco di Berlinghiero, 1250 4. The same, fol. 197, St. Matthew. Marco di Berlinghiero, 1250 








TOWARD A NEW HISTORY 
OF EARLY LUCCHESE PAINTING’ 


EDWARD B. GARRISON 


THOROUGH review of past writing on the history of Lucchese painting reveals that innu- 
merable errors and confusions have in the course of time crept in and been credulously 
perpetuated. Attempts to define and eliminate them have been exceedingly rare. It reveals 
as well that efforts to expand knowledge of historical facts by personal research have been equally 
rare. On the contrary, in this century the Crocean idealist confusion of description with evaluation— 
the attempt to absorb history by criticism—has created a widespread horror rerum, a true flight 
from facts, and has led to an obsession with critical phantasmagoria that is still throwing historical 
knowledge into parlous disorder. The present study is meant to demonstrate in some small measure 
how great was the need for expurgation and expansion of our knowledge concerning the early 


Lucchese painters—indispensable preliminaries to a revision of the history of early Lucchese 
painting and, eventually, of its criticism. 


1. BERLINGHIERO 


Only two meager records of this important Lucchese painter have come down to us: his signature 
at the foot of the Cross once in the Oratory of S. Maria degli Angeli in Lucca and now in the 
Galleria Nazionale there; and his name among the names of residents in the contrada of Lischia 
within the walls of Lucca, who, on March 22, 1228, swore to keep the peace with Pisa. But the 
parchment that bore the signature, never certainly seen after the mid-seventeenth century, has 
been lost at least since the mid-nineteenth; it is known only through a transcription, and this is 
garbled. To cap the climax, two errors concerning Berlinghiero grew up in the nineteenth century 
and have been repeated uncomprehendingly ever since. The first error made him a Milanese. It 
might seriously have hampered our knowledge of him, for it must have led us to look to Lombardy 
for the origins of his art. The second called him Berlinghiero Berlinghieri, which was most cer- 
tainly not his name. It is interesting chiefly as an example of the carelessness with which the facts 
of the history of painting have at times been treated. 

Terminating a five years’ war between Lucca and Pisa in 1228, the Papal Legate called upon 
the citizens of the two towns to swear observance of the peace terms he was preparing.’ Lucca 
within the walls had long been divided into twelve districts called contrade. The swearing was 
accomplished by contrada, a written oath being drawn up on parchment in each, under which were 
registered the names of the residents who had taken the oath. The parchment drawn up in the 
contrada called Lischia, where Berlinghiero lived, is lost, but a copy made in the seventeenth 
century by a Padre Marco Grossi (died 1669) has been preserved (Document 1).? About the mid- 











* I am indebted for help in scanning and transcribing many of 
the documents published herewith to Monsig. Luigi Nanni, 
Canonico, of the Archivio Capitolare, Lucca, to Dr. Domenico 
Corsi, of the Archivio di Stato in Lucca, to Prof. Mario 
Luzzatto and to Dr. Bruno Cassini, of the Archivio di Stato 
in Pisa, and to Prof. Giorgio Cencetti, of the Archivio di 


Stato in Bologna. 
* Cf. G. Tommasi, Storia di Lucca, Lucca, 1847, pp. 69-72. 
? Notizie ed appunti storici intorno a Lucca, Lucca, Bibl. 
Governativa, MS 1902, first large-paged document, fols. 1, 


Iv, 2, 2v, with the names on fol. 2. He does not say where he 
saw the original. 
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dle of the eighteenth century Bernardino Baroni transcribed the document from Grossi’s notes, 
for a book that remained in manuscript.* Bini copied from Baroni in 1858, and all later writers 
depend upon him.‘ But Padre Grossi is the only person certainly to have seen the document, and 
his notes must, therefore, be considered the ultimate source for our knowledge of it. 

The names of Berlinghiero and his sons as transcribed by Grossi (Fig. 1) read: 


Berlinghierus Melanese maius 
Barone filius Berlinghieri 
Bonaventura ews fr 


Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in 1864, possibly without giving the matter profound consideration, trans- 
lated the second term, Melanese, as Milanese and had Berlinghiero coming from Milan.° In this, 
they have been followed blindly by most non-Italian writers.° But in the period, the Latin adjective 
for Milanese was mediolanensis, and much more frequently men from other towns were designated 
by the name of their town with de before it. Thus, had Berlinghiero come from Milan, his name 
would have been entered either as Berlinghierus mediolanensis, or, much more likely, as Berlinghi- 
erus de Mediolano.’ Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and others, may have believed that Melanese was one 
of the half-italianized adjectives that occur toward the end of the century and perhaps, very rarely, 
somewhat earlier.’ But in 1228, such forms are unthinkable; they do not appear in any of the 
documents of the period published, or in any of the unpublished ones I have examined.’ Those 
who wish at all costs to save Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s translation might argue that Padre Grossi 
misread some abbreviation of mediolanensis. But the only common abbreviations for this toponymic 
adjective suppress the last one or two syllables. It is highly unlikely that mediolan. or mediolanen. 
could have been misread as Melanese. 

This negative evidence is complemented by positive evidence to the effect that Melanese was in 
reality a personal name. The names Melanese, Melanensis (nom. and gen.), and Melanesus are 
common in documents of the period.*® For example, among the very adherents to the 1228 oath in 
the contrada of S. Maria in Via, we find: 


Melanensis arcorarius;™ 


and in the contrada of S. Matteo: 


Melanese laborator.’ 


3 Lucanus codex diplomaticus, Lucca, Bibl. Governativa, ® See note 13 below. 





MS 929, fols. 181, 181v, 182, 182v, 183, with the names on 
fol. 182. 

* Telesforo Bini, Notizie della Chiesa e del Crocifisso di 
S. Giulia, Lucca, 1858, pp. 15-16. 

5 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, New History of Painting in Italy, 
London, 1864, I, p. 158; 2d ed., 1903, p. 140. 

®Sirén, Van Marle, Volbach, Schmeckebier, and others. 
Few Italian writers fell into the same error, but among those 
who did are, notably, Toesca (1927) and Longhi (1949). In 
general, it never occurred to Italian scholars to translate in 
this manner. The archivists in Lucca, unaware of what had 
been written abroad, were completely astonished when the 
translation was called to their attention; they agreed that it 
was impossible. 

7 Similar forms of signature are found in roughly con- 
temporary, or later, documents. In the Lischia Oath itself: 
Turchius, Talentius, qui sunt de Florentia; Orlandus Floren- 
tinus; and in a document of 1297: Guidocto de Mediolano; 
Perendino Jacobi Guercii de Mediolano (Sarzana, Seminario, 
Cod. Pelavicinus, published in Regesto form by M. L. Gentile, 
Soc. ligure di storia patria, Atti, XLIV, 1912, p. 663). 

8 See note 13 below. 


*° Such names may originally have been applied to persons 
that came from the towns to which they allude, but it is 
certain that by the thirteenth century they had become purely 
traditional. Others similar, common in the period in Lucca, 
are Genovese, Lucchese, Massese, etc. 

** Lucca, Arch. Arcivescovile, *o.17 (dated March 21). 
Other examples are: May 19, 1257, coram Baroncello de 
Fagnano qdam Melanensis . . . (Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Perga- 
mene del Diplomatico, Spedale, ad datum); May 13, 1266, 
Melanensis magister lignaminis qd. Bonamichi (ibid., Curia 
di S. Cristoforo, Libro 3, fol. s0v); July 15, 1266, coram 

. Melanense Brisiorini et Cecio Cohi de Luca (Sarzana, 
Seminario, Cod. Pelavicinus, no. 427 in Regesto, op.cit., 
p- 420). See also a document of 1244, mentioned below in 
connection with Deodato di Orlando, a Melanensis Brunelli 
(note 67). 

** Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Bibl. Fiorentini, March 21, 1288. 
Other examples are: Sept. 9, 1255, coram ... Melanese tpsius 
dom. ep. senescalco (Sarzana, Seminario, Cod. Pelavicinus, no. 
315 in Regesto, op.cit., p. 303); Nov. 30, 1267, presentibus 
etiam Melanese et . . . testibus (ibid., no. 141bis in Regesto, 
op.cit., p. 178). ‘ 
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But even more pertinent is the name found in the Contrada of S. Maria Corte Orlandinga: 
Bonventurus Melanesi."* 


These examples should suffice to suggest that the second term in Berlinghiero’s name was a personal 
name. 

Two alternatives might then seem to present themselves as to whose name it was. It would be 
least likely that Melanese was the genitive of Melanesa, and that it was, therefore, a matronymic, 
for matronymics are comparatively rare. It would more likely be a nominative and, therefore, an 
agnomen used by Berlinghiero, for agnomens are by no means uncommon in the period. But other 
evidence to be considered makes both of these alternatives impossible. It compels us to assume that 
in the original document this second term was meant to be a masculine genitive and that either the 
scribe erred in writing it or, more likely, Padre Grossi erred in copying it. The original genitive 
might have been Melanensis, for some abbreviation of this, such as Melanés, might have been 
misread as Melanese. But it is more likely that the original was simply Melanesi, identical with 
the third example above. The name would, thus, refer to Berlinghiero’s father. In the nominative, 
it would be Melanesus. 

The evidence that imposes this solution is to be extracted from the third term, maius. The 
absurdity of this neuter form should have sprung to the attention of scholars long ago. The original 
document must have had either maior or maioris, in agreement either with the first or with the 
second term. On two counts, the latter alternative is the more likely. From the standpoint of 
orthography, it is much more likely that Padre Grossi would misread an abbreviation of maioris, 
such as mais, maids, maj’, m™, or even m’, as maius—he might, for example, in.the second easily 
have taken an open o for u and neglected the sign—than any that can be imagined for maior, ex- 
cept, perhaps, m."* But more convincing still is the fact that in the period, maior and minor were 
rare and were never used gratuitously as they are today. They were used only to distinguish effec- 
tively between homonyms. Normally, the second term, were it matronymic, agnomen or patronymic, 
would sufficiently distinguish this Berlinghierus from any other. Were we to take the third term 
to be maior, it must, nevertheless, refer to Berlinghierus, and we should be compelled to assume 
that there were two men named Berlinghierus Melanese (agnomen) or Berlinghierus Melanesi 
(patronymic). Either assumption is highly unsatisfactory. It is, on the other hand, easy to imagine 
two men, perhaps even in the same family, named Melanesus who needed to be distinguished. On 
this count, too, then, it is almost certain that in the original document the third term must have 
referred to the second alone. Both must, therefore, have been genitives, the former maioris, the 
latter Melanesi. Thus, by two different paths, an identical conclusion is reached. 

It may, in consequence, be said with a high probability of correctness that the original document 
had, or was meant to have: 


Berlinghierus Melanesi maioris. 


The usual italianized designation for Berlinghiero would be Berlinghiero di Milanese il Vecchio. 
The conclusion is, thus, unequivocal that the belief spread far and wide to the effect that Berlinghi- 
ero came from Milan is false, that it arose in Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ill-considered English trans- 
lation of a garbled transcription of a lost Latin document, and that it thrived only because no one 


13 Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Bibl. Fiorentini, March 21, 1228. 
One example might at first sight seem to be contrary evidence. 
A parchment of Oct. 27, 1275, has cesserunt ... Jacobo qda 
benecti melanensis (ibid., ad datum). But melanensis may very 
well be either Benetto’s agnomen or the name of his father. 
The name of the grandfather is at times used in this manner. 

However, yet another example seems to be definitely contra. 
A document of April 21, 1260, has presentibus . . . Gualardo 
not®, Melanense (Sarzana, Seminario, Cod. Pelavicinus, fol. 


228, no. 138 in Regesto, op.cit., p. 172). It seems impossible 
to construe Melanense except as a toponymic in the ablative. 
But this one example, which is, be it noted, thirty years later, 
cannot stand against the other evidence. Moreover, melanense 
is an even less advanced form than would be melanese in our 
document. 

14 Cappelli, Abbreviature latine, gives only a fourteenth 
century m™® for maioris. But the other forms occur. 
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took the trouble to consider the matter thoroughly—to track down the sources.” There should be, 
in the light of this conclusion, little wonder that Van Marle, Volbach, and Toesca, all stated that 
no least trace of North Italian influence was present in Berlinghiero’s Crucifix, or that other writers 
have failed to discern any.*® 

The foregoing considerations should have made manifest the absurdity of the appellation 
Berlinghiero Berlinghieri. It remains only to insist that it is without any basis in known docu- 
ments—that it is merely the result of a series of mistaken interpretations easy to follow to their 
origin. 

The name Berlinghieri was first encountered by art historians in the signature his son Bona- 
ventura reputedly placed under the portrait of St. Francis that was formerly in the possession of 
the Montecuccoli family near Modena, later called a copy and now lost. This signature was reported 


in 1774 by G. Tiraboschi as: 
BONAVENTURA BERLINGERI.” 


An identical inscription under a similar portrait in Rome had been read as early as 1632 by 
Z. Boverio,"* and the signature under the Pescia portrait, as well, was known to local writers in 
the early seventeenth century.” But the Rome inscription did not receive general attention until 
Tiraboschi told of it in the second edition of his literary history in 1809, the Pescia one until Mila- 
nesi’s rediscovery of it in the 1840’s.”° That Berlingeri was at the time generally believed to be a 
family name is suggested by the fact that nineteenth century writers almost without exception refer 
to Bonaventura as “il Berlinghieri,” as one would today refer to Smith or Jones.” But this mode of 
referring to him persisted long after it had been made evident by documents that Berlingeri was, 
on the contrary, the name of his father. It persisted after the discovery shortly before 1851 of a 
document of 1250 that told the father, too, was a painter,” and even after the discovery of the 
signed Crucifix in S. Maria degli Angeli about the time of a general Provincial Inventory, made in 
1860-1865, had aroused widespread interest in him. Not only so, but Berlinghiero the father, too, 
was often referred to as “il Berlinghieri,” so that it is often uncertain whether a given writer is 
referring to the father or the son. At the same time, the son came to be more formally called 
Bonaventura Berlinghieri. The second term may have been dimly conceived to be a sort of bastard 
form, half family name, half italianized Latin genitive or patronymic. It would be, whether one 
or the other, inadmissible. It was not properly a family name because it is not so used in any of the 
documents. In the face of this solid fact, it is unnecessary to go into the question of whether it 


15 To be mentioned in this connection is a bit of mystifica- 17G. Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana, 1st Mo- 








tion practiced by Placido Campetti before his compéres of the 
Accademia Lucchese in 1938 (published in Acc. lucch., Atti, 
n.s. V, 1942, pp. 145-158). He said: “Cosa curiosa poi é dirli 
milanesi [i.e. Berlinghiero and his sons], quando i documenti 
ce li mostrano oriundi di Diecimo, presso Lucca, ed avevano 
tomba antichissima, ancora esistente nel chiostro di S. Maria 
Forisportam.” Campetti’s personal notes are preserved in the 
Archivio di Stato. Among them is the following: Lite per 
Berlinghiero quondam Berlinghieri da Diecimo, n. 4, Vesco- 
vato, 1283. The document, easily traceable, is in Lucca, Arch. 
Arcivescovile, Collezione Cardella, n. 4, An. 1283-1284, fol. 
40. Being of 1283, its Berlinghiero cannot be the painter, who 
was dead before 1243, and the commonness of the name in 
the period prevents believing it has anything to do with our 
family of painters. As to the tomb in S. Maria Forisportam, 
one can, indeed, find, upon entering the cloister, to the left, 
low down on the wall, among others of similar character, a 
rough inscription: BERLINGHIERII. To judge from the charac- 
ter of the letters, it is of the fourteenth century, and cannot be 
demonstrated to have any connection with our family. 

16 Van Marle, 1923, 1, p. 319; Volbach, 1924, p. 229; 
Toesca, 1927, p. 989. 


dena ed., IV, pp. 397-398. 

18 Z. Boverio, Annalium . 
Lyon, I, p. got. 

*8V. Mainardi, Libro di ricordi, Pisa, Arch. di Stato, 
Corporazioni religiose soppresse, no. $83, under April 4, 1640, 
fols. 33v, 34; Anonymous Chronicler, Cronaca di S. Fran- 
cesco (Pescia, §. Miniato al Tedesco, Conv. Francescano, Ar- 
chivio, reprinted by G. Guastamacchia in a local Pesciatine 
periodical: “Cronaca della Chiesa e Convento di S. Francesco 
di Pescia,” Arpa Serafica, XV, 1932); Franc. Galeotti, Memorie 
ecclesiastiche di Pescia (1656), Pescia, Bibl. Comunale, ms 
1.4.62, p. 87. 

*° Tiraboschi, of.cit., 2d ed., Iv, p. 498; cf. M. Ridolfi, 
“Lettera al Marchese Selvatico” (read in 1851), Acc. lucch., 
Atti, XVI, 1857, p. 193. 


. . Ordinis minorum, etc., 1st ed., 


“In 1855, Campori had already pointed out the impro- 
priety of this appellation, recognizing the second term as a 
patronymic (Gli artisti italiani, etc., p. 85 n. 4). But strangely 
enough, he himself fell into an equal error in not recognizing 
Berlingeri as a genitive and in proposing to call the painter 
Bonaventura di Berlinghieri! 


22 Cf. M. Ridolfi, of.cit., 1857, p. 192. 
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might have been used as one at so early a date. It was not a proper patronymic because the only 
correct translation of the Latin genitive Berlingeri is “di Berlinghiero.” It seems to have been 
Lazzareschi who, in 1908, first reduced these inadmissible practices to the absurd and called the 
father Berlinghiero Berlinghieri.** In this, he has been imitated by most later writers.” But it 
should be clear that this appellation is even less admissible than that applied to Bonaventura. The 
objections to Berlinghieri as a family name are the same in this case, and the only alternative, taking 


it to mean that Berlinghiero’s father, too, was named Berlinghiero, is obviously without any 
grounds whatsoever. ' 


The records of Berlinghiero, even when seconded by the reasonable dating of the paintings 
attributable to him, furnish scant material for a satisfactory reconstruction of his life. Yet the fol- 
lowing may be said. Since two of his sons had reached their majority in 1228, it is likely that he 
was then between thirty-five and forty years of age and that, therefore, he was born between 1188 
and 1193.” The earliest work attributable to him, the Madonna di sotto gli organi in the Pisan 
cathedral, is not likely to date before about 1210.*° That he was dead in 1243 is attested by the 
document of that year concerning his son Barone.” The late dating necessary for one of his works, 
the Madonna in New York, makes it probable that his death occurred nearer to 1240 than to 
1230.** He would, thus, have been about fifty years of age when he died. We can, from these very 
tentative data, deduce a career as painter of only about thirty years, i.e. from about 1210 to about 
1240. But if he was apprenticed at about fourteen years of age, as is likely, he may have started to 
paint a few years before 1210, say between 1202 and 1207.” An important consideration confirms 
these calculations; it warns against placing his origins earlier. The Madonna in Pisa, which we 
suppose his earliest work, shows little or no reminiscence of the High Romanesque style of the 
twelfth century; it is fully neohellenistic and Byzantinizing. If, as is almost certain, the latter style 
received a new impetus in Italy after the fall of Constantinople in 1204, then it is unlikely that he 
received his training before—the hypothesis of a complete change.in a twelfth or thirteenth century 
painter’s manner is not to be resorted to unless incontrovertible evidence imposes it, which is not the 
case here. On this count alone, E. Ridolfi’s implication in 1877 and E. Lazzereschi’s statement in 
1908, found again in Khvoshinsky and Salmi in 1912, that he was already painting in the twelfth 
century are of doubtful credibility.” 


II. BoNAVENTURA DI BERLINGHIERO 


Bonaventura di Berlinghiero’s name was registered, as we have seen, in the 1228 Oath to keep 
the peace with Pisa after that of his brother, Barone. It is, therefore, probable that he was Ber- 


23 EF. Lazzereschi, “Un nuovo contributo allo studio del- 
Viconografia francescana,” R. dep. di stor. pat. per PUmbria, 
Boll., X1V,.1908, p. 436. 

24 Khvoshinsky and Salmi, 1912; Sirén, 1916 and 1922; 
Van Marle, 1923; Volbach, 1924; Lavagnino, 1936; 
Schmeckebier, 1938, and others. Notable exceptions were 6 Cf. E. B. Garrison, “Post-War Discoveries: Early Italian 
Toesca, 1927, and the editors of the Mostra Giottesca Cata- Paintings, 111,” Burlington Magazine, LXXXIX, 1947, pp. 274- 
logue of 1943. 279 


Curie of Lucca, we find: intelligatur perfecta aetas nostro iure 
municipalis aetas XVIII annorum (Lucca, Arch. di Stato, 
Arch, Guinigi, no. 263, lib. 111, cap. 21). And to complete 
the argument, no thorough legal reform is recorded in Lucca 
during the thirteenth century. 


25 The earliest surviving Lucchese statutes, dated 1308, pro- 
vide definitely that a citizen had to be eighteen years old to 
sign contracts without his guardian, although he could be a 
witness at fourteen and although he did not attain full rights 
until twenty-five (Acc. lucch., Memorie e documenti, 111, pt. 3, 
1867; cf. further B. Gigliotti, “Sopra la legislazione lucchese,” 
Acc. lucch., Mem. e doc., 111, pt. 2, 1817, p. 144 and passim). 
But by far the most important age was eighteen; a man was 
then considered independent before the law. In a document of 
1331, cited by Prof. Aug. Mancini (“Il nuovo figlio di 
Dante,” Nuova antologia, March 1, 1922), the statutes of the 


27 Cf. Lazzareschi, of.cit., 1908, p. 451. 

28 Garrison, loc.cit. 

2° Good evidence that fourteen was the legal, or at least the 
usual, age for apprenticing painters is found in the testimony 
of Bonaventura di Berlinghiero in 1266, in which he is at 
pains to assure the court that when he took Lupardo, his step- 
son, to learn his trade, the latter was “aetatis annorum XIIII- 
cim et plus (cf. Lazzereschi, of.cit., pp. 453-457). 

8° E. Ridolfi, Guida di Lucca, Lucca, 1877, p. 180; 2d ed., 
1899, p. 194; Lazzareschi, of.cit., 1908, p. 436; Khvoshinsky 
and Salmi, 1912, p. 27. 
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linghiero’s second son. Five other documents furnish information concerning him. The first, dated 
November 26, 1244, is his contract to decorate a room in Lucca with birds and other motifs, for 
which he is to receive six Lucchese pounds.** The second and third documents, dated March 18 and 
19, 1250, more directly concern his younger brother, Marco. In them, Bonaventura appears as 
guarantor for Marco in the matter of a Bible that the latter engaged to illustrate for Alemanno, 
rector of the cathedral hospice. The fourth document, dated September 26, 1266, contains his long, 
rambling testimony in a dispute concerning a house that had belonged to his deceased stepson, 
Lupardo. In the course of this, he tells that he had in his own home trained Lupardo as a painter. 
We may infer from his rather vague expression of dates that this had been between about 1245 
and 1248. He also tells that he himself was over fifty years old (which we should know, in any 
case, from his having taken a public oath in 1228) and that his worldly goods amounted to over 
one hundred pounds. In the fifth, dated September 18, 1274, he appears merely as a witness. This 
is the latest mention of him; the year of his death is unknown.** 


From these documents, and from the painting in S. Francesco, Pescia, signed by him and dated 
1235, a very tentative outline of his life may be attempted. Since he must in 1228, in order to have 
signed a public oath, have been at least eighteen years of age, he may have been born about 1210 
or slightly earlier.** He may have begun to paint under his father’s tutelage shortly after 1220." 
By 1235, he must, in order to merit call to execute an important panel in Pescia, have enjoyed a 
certain reputation. The panel itself, moreover, bespeaks a master in his full powers of expression. 
And by 1245 or 1248, he was instructing a younger man, Lupardo, his stepson. In 1274, he would, 
according to these very approximate calculations, have been at least sixty-four. It might, on first 
view of the evidence, be supposed that he had at that time been painting for some fifty years. But 
as a matter of fact, the records assure us of his painterly activity only until about 1248, when his 
stepson probably left him. His surviving work is dated 1235, the recorded decoration of a room 
1243—both comparatively early in his life. His mention of his craft in 1266 is oblique; it is insuffi- 
cient for certainty that he was then still active at it. We have thus, in reality, no intimation of work 
by him after the mid-century. In spite, therefore, of the fact that the well-known vagaries of de- 
structive forces may account for the dearth of later works, the possibility cannot be excluded that 
some special event in his life put a premature end to his painting. 

However these things may be, Bonaventura’s panel of 1235 gives so illuminating an insight into 
his style that we may be certain it is the only painting by him today extant. Yet it suffices to give him 
a situation in history more solid than that of either of his two brothers, Barone and Marco, neither 
of whom has left a single certain work. 


III. Marco pi BERLINGHIERO 


Marco, the youngest of Berlinghiero’s three sons, is mentioned certainly in two documents only. 
They were drawn up on successive days, March 18 and 19, in 1250.” In the first, his brother, Bona- 
ventura, receives for him from a notary acting for Alemanno, rector of the cathedral hospice in 
Lucca, and for the hospice itself, an advance of eight pounds, in the form of a loan, against his 
illustrating a Bible, it being understood that should he accomplish the work as agreed and within 
the specified time—some two months and a half—Bonaventura would ipso facto be quit of the debt. 
And in the second, Bonaventura reloans the sum to Marco, with the condition that should the latter 


81 The previously published documents on Berlinghiero and col. 73; 2d ed., 1X, 1776, col. 750). But since in the 1228 
his sons are to be found in Lazzareschi, 0f.cit., 1908, pp. 451ff. Oath of the contrada of Lischia (cf. above), ten other Bona- 
82 In addition, I find: Bonaventura de Liscia, a member of  venturas are registered, there is no assurance that this signature 
the General Council of the citizens of Lucca, meeting in 1234 is the painter’s. 
(in Muratori, Antiq. ital., Dissertazione 46, 1st ed., IV, 1741, 33 See note 25. 34 See note 29. $5 See note 31. 
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carry out the work as agreed, he, Marco, should be quit of the debt. It would seem that owing 
either to youth, or, more likely, to financial incompetence or unstable character, Marco was thought 
a poor risk. But it is more important for our argument to point out that the Bible belonged not to 
Alemanno personally, as has often been implied, but to the hospice. This is manifest in both docu- 
ments in the joining of the hospice’s name as owner to that of Alemanno. It is almost certain, there- 
fore, that the Bible was not a small one for private devotions but a large one for reading out in 
church. 

Another document, a contract dated December 10, 1248, between the master scribe, Jacopo di 
Pietro da Bologna, and the same Alemanno, for writing and rubricating a “bibliam ecclesiasticam,” 
except the initials (licteris grossis), can, as Lazzareschi pointed out in 1931, with some certainty be 
referred to the same Bible (Document 11, Fig. 5).*° 

First of all, there is the coincidence in dates. Jacopo’s Bible, contracted for in December of 1248, 
would, it is reasonable to believe, have been started early in 1249 and have been in work through 
a good part of the year. Early the following year would be a plausible time for the hospice to look 
about for an illustrator. Moreover, the expression used in 1248, diblia ecclesiastica, coincides with 
our supposition concerning the large size of the Bible mentioned in the 1250 documents and argues 
for the identity of the Bible in all three documents, for it is unlikely that the hospice would have 
ordered two large Bibles at so short an interval. Finally, the facts that Jacopo was commissioned to 
do everything but the initials and that Marco was commissioned to do only the illustrations, which 
in known Lucchese manuscripts are almost invariably in the initials, fit the thesis as well.” 

Now there are strong reasons for seeing in a Bible still surviving in Lucca the one mentioned in 
these documents. It is Codex 1 of the Biblioteca Capitolare. This Bible has certainly been in the 
possession of the cathedral since 1315, for it is identifiable in the cathedral inventories of that year, 
as well as in those of 1409, 1424 and 1492."° It is among the largest of its kind: sixty by forty 
centimeters. But more, it is now incomplete; it includes only the parts from Proverbs to the end of 
the New Testament. Since it is as thick as most volumes of its size, it is certain that the missing 
parts of the Old Testament were in another volume, now lost. It was, thus, a monumental work. 
The miniatures, which are in fact confined to the initials, are patently Berlinghieresque of the 
mid-thirteenth century (Figs. 2 to 4). Thus, the size of the volume, as well as the disposition, style, 
and date of the miniatures, correspond with these features as we should expect to find them in the 
Bible of the documents. And, as has already been said, it is highly unlikely that the hospice would 
have ordered two monumental Bibles within the period of a few years. 

But the reconstruction of Marco di Berlinghiero’s artistic personality rests upon broader grounds 
than these. It was first undertaken by myself in 1946;°° since then, additional evidence considerably 
strengthens my conclusions. The present situation may be epitomized as follows. We have, on the 
one hand, a detached fresco in the church of S. Stefano in Bologna, once part of an important cycle 
in the church, which is strongly Berlinghieresque in style and which, to judge from this style, is 
likely to have been executed not long after the middle of the thirteenth century, together with 
certain documentary evidence for attributing it to a Marco da Lucca, who, according to a recorded 
payment of November 26, 1255, executed paintings in the chapel of the Palazzo del Podesta in 
Bologna, now lost. We have, on the other hand, a large church Bible still extant in Lucca, of which 
the miniatures are strongly Berlinghieresque in style and which, to judge from this style are likely to 
have been executed about the middle of the century, together with the documents aforementioned, 


86 E. Lazzereschi, Lucca, Lucca, p. 58. et Heliodoro ... and: Apocalypsis . . . Gratia domini nostri 
871 have been able to isolate an entire school of twelfth Jesu Christi cum omnibus; Amen, Cf. the entries as published 
century miniature painting in Lucca, which I hope to publish by P. Guidi and E. Pellegrinetti, Jmventari del vescovato, 


shortly. Most of its manuscripts adhere to his rule. delia cattedrale, etc., Studi e testi, XXXIV, 1921, pp. 200, 225, 
88 Its identification rests upon its beginning and ending: 248, 269. 
Incipit prologus libri Salomonis parabolorum . . . Cromatio 8® Garrison, of.cit. 
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which are evidence for attributing them to Marco di Berlinghiero. We have, further, independent 
reasons for identifying the Marco da Lucca who worked in Bologna with Marco di Berlinghiero.“ 
And finally, more decisively welding these elements into a plausible whole, fresco and Bible are 
indubitably by the same hand. This hand, we must conclude, is very probably that of Marco di 
Berlinghiero. In addition, a Cross in Villa Basilica can, on stylistic grounds, be attributed to the 
same hand. 

The full and frank statement of the possible alternative conclusions will serve to demonstrate the 
_superior attraction of the conclusion reached. First, it might be supposed that there was not one 
artist, Marco di Berlinghiero, but two; we might believe that a Marco da Lucca painted the fresco 
in Bologna but that he was not Marco di Berlinghiero. In this case, we should have to attribute the 
miniatures in the Bible (and the Cross in Villa Basilica) to this other Marco and to relegate Marco 
di Berlinghiero to the status of a person known only in documents concerning a lost Bible. In doing 
this, we should be attributing the Lucca Bible to an author who has certainly much less claim to it 
than Marco di Berlinghiero. Second, it might be supposed that there were three different artists, a 
Marco da Lucca, known only to have executed lost paintings in the Palazzo del Podesta in Bologna, 
a Marco di Berlinghiero, known only to have executed the miniatures in a lost Bible, and an un- 
named mid-century Berlinghieresque painter who executed both the fresco in Bologna and the 
Bible surviving in Lucca (as well as the Cross in Villa Basilica). This solution might lay claim to 
being the most noncommittal, but it flies in the face of existing evidence without offering any posi- 
tive evidence in its own favor. Considering all the elements in their interlocking complexity, it 
would seem that a fairly acceptable basis exists for identifying Marco di Berlinghiero as the author 
of three extant works. 


A very summary outline of his life may be attempted. If he was not of age in 1228, as we may 
perhaps conclude from the absence of his name from the Oath of that year, but was of age in 1250, 
he must have been born after 1210 but before 1232." But if by 1250 he had been painting long 
enough to have acquired some reputation, as we are justified in concluding from the commission of 
that year, then the year of his birth is likely to have been some time before 1232, probably not 
later than 1225, and possibly even closer to 1210. His Bible is dated 1250. From the wording of 

the document of November 26, 1255, it may be assumed that his work in the Palazzo del Podesta 
* was considerable and that it was at the time terminated. He must, then, have been working at it for 
some months before. It is to be recalled that a Bolognese, Conte de’ Prendeparti, was Podesta of 
Lucca in 1254. It seems possible that, instructed to find a painter in a city of old artistic reputation 
such as Lucca, he arranged for Marco’s work in Bologna in that year. But it must be recalled as well 
that Marco may have had some contact with the scribe, Jacopo di Pietro da Bologna, as early as 
1249. The Villa Basilica Cross is not likely, to judge from its stylistic proximity to the Bologna 
fresco and from the lateness of the drapery style generally, to have been done before 1250; it may 
well have been executed, therefore, between 1250 and 1254.* If Marco was occupied in the 
Bolognese Palazzo during most of 1255, he must have stayed on in Bologna to do his part in the 
fresco cycle of S. Stefano somewhat later. The exact date of execution of this cycle cannot be deter- 
mined, but circumstances that I pointed out in 1946 indicate that it may have been as late as 1260 
or even shortly afterward.“ 


IV. DEopatTo p1 ORLANDO 


Of all the important early Lucchese painters, Deodato di Orlando has remained the least well 
known—this in spite of the fact that more works signed and dated by him have survived than by 


49 ibid., pp. 230-232. #1 See note 25. *2 Garrison, of.cit., passim. 43 sbid., p. 231. 
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any other Lucchese master, and, for that matter, than any other Italian master of the period. The 
sole certain contemporary document concerning him hitherto known is a rental contract of Febru- 
ary 21, 1315 (Document 1v).“ In it, a Datuccius Orlandi schudarius et pictor lucanus ctvis contrate 
sancti Petri Somaldi and certain coproprietors rent out a piece of land just beyond the confines of 
Lucca. This document is important for its information about Deodato’s activity as an emblazoner 
of shields, which Sirén used very plausibly to explain his penchant for engraving the gold back- 
grounds of his panels, about his place of residence in the S. Piero Somaldi district in Lucca, for the 
insight it gives into his worldly circumstance in the ownership of land, and, finally, as an indication 
that he was in 1315 in Lucca (cf. below). 

To this, I am able to add a second document, an Order in Council, dated May 30, 1284 
(Document 111).** In it Datuccius Orlandi appears among the members of the Maggior Consiglio 
of Lucca.** This document is of interest, as it throws further light upon Deodato’s standing in the 
city. It shows him active politically at an early age and will render more comprehensible the 
political difficulties into which he later fell. 

A third document, a rental contract of 1327, was vaguely and fleetingly referred to by Sardini 
ca. 1810, without any indication of source.*’ A search through the various archives in Lucca has 
failed to reveal any trace of it. Nor has any other local gatherer of archivial notices anything to say 
of it. It is, therefore, almost certain that his reference was the result of an error.“* In any case, 
unless the document turns up, it must remain the object of serious doubt. 

Yet another document, about which we are better informed, has been thought to concern Deodato. 


Sardini suggested that the following record of payment, dated May 30, 1298 com. (1299 Pis.), in 
the books of the Opera del Duomo of Pisa, refers to him: 


Datus pictor de cappella sancti Simonis porte maris 
pro eius salario picture facte de VIIJ becchatellis 
positis sub tecto ecclesie suprascripte de campo 


** First mentioned by Giac. Sardini, ca. 1810 (Lucca, Arch. if no such division was present, that the word Anthiani is an 


di Stato, Arch. Sardini, Filza 152 n. 14). His short notice was 
repeated verbatim by Trenta in 1822 (“Dissertazioni sullo 
stato dell’architettura, pittura, etc.” Acc. lucch., Mem. e doc., 
VII, p. 28 n. 15). It was Sardini who had first been com- 
missioned by the Accademia Lucchese to write a history of 
Lucchese art. His manuscript was practically completed when 
he died. It was turned over to Trenta, who, using it almost 
verbatim and adding or changing very little, but omitting all 
the valuable references to sources, printed it over his own 
name in Vol. vit of the Academy’s Memorie e documenti in 
1822. In 1922, Sirén quoted Trenta’s footnote in full (p. 122 
n. 39). In 1845, M. Ridolfi initiated an error in considering 
the Datuccius of this document to be the son of Deodato di 
Orlando (opf.cit., p. 381), and this error found distant echo 
in Vol. vi11t of Thieme-Becker, where Datuccio is listed as a 
separate painter. Kreplin, in his article on Deodato in Vol. 1x, 
is more circumspect; he considers the dissociation of the two 
names merely a possibility. 

*5 This document was never published, but it was copied 
by Bernardino Baroni in the mid-eighteenth century (see 
note 3), and it was in perusing Baroni’s manuscript that the 
name sprang to my attention. 

*©It might appear, as a matter of fact, that Datuccio was 
one of the Anziani or Elders of the city, as the word Anthiami 
seems to head the list in which his name occurs. But the matter 
is not certain. There were only ten Elders, and at the point 
where some division may have been present in the list to dis- 
tinguish the first ten names from those following, there is a 
large hole in the parchment. Without the assurance of such a 
division, the matter must remain doubtful, for it is possible, 


appositive to the two names that precede it, in which case all 
the names that follow would then simply be those of ordinary 
members of the Council. 

*? Sardini, of.cit., p. 21: “Oltre di cid sappiamo eziandio 
che era l’Orlandi assai ben munito di assegnamenti avendo in 
eta provetta alluogato nel 1327 uma sua casa... .” As usual, 
Trenta copied Sardini, (/oc.cit.), and the reference thus be- 
came common property. 

#8 The explanation would seem to be as follows. In Ms 
3299 of the Bibl. Governativa of Lucca, fasc. no. 8 is entitled 
Lucca pittrice. At the end of it are inserted some loose leaves 
in a seventeenth century hand, headed Pittorj antichj lucchesi. 
At a certain point, we find: 


1315 
Datuccius Orlandi schudarius 
et pictor L. C. Contrate S. Pietro 
Somaldi locavit q. Ser Paganello 
Lupardi. 21 feb. 
Pergamena de’ PP. Serviti 
1327 


Cecchorus Michucci Pittore di facc. 

Testimone in una sentenza data. 
It is impossible to reproduce in print the disorder of hand- 
written notes, but they are in this case such as to make it 
possible that at one reading Sardini referred the 1327 to the 
wrong paragraph. That he actually used this manuscript is 
demonstrated by his repeating, in his mention of the 1315 
document, its two errors: the date, February 21 instead of 
February 22, and the name of the notary, Ser Paganello Lu- 
pardi instead of Ser Bartolommeo di Paganello Lupardi. 
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sancto habuit et recepit a suprascripto operario 
dante suprascripto modo... . Lib. J sol. VIIJ. 


This suggestion was copied verbatim by Trenta in 1822, was upheld by Forster in 1835, and was 
copied again by N. Cert in 1893.” In general, non-Lucchese writers have maintained a discreet 
silence. However, in 1913, Kreplin took the trouble to deny its validity.’ Things might have 
remained at this pass, had not, as late as 1938, Campetti again urged the identification of this Datus 
with Deodato.” 

This record is but one of a series of records of payment by the Pisan Opera to an artist, or to 
artists, named Dato. Although it is the only one that has ever actually been mentioned in connec- 
tion with Deodato, son of Orlando, there would be no more reason to refer it to him than the 
others. A consideration of the entire series is, therefore, necessary in order to weigh the matter 
properly. A second record, dated November 14, 1298 com. (1299 Pis.), is as follows: 


Datus pictor de cappella sancti Jacobi de speronariis 
pro pictura unius ligni ad quem sunt impositi aliqui 
candeli crossi in maiori ecclesia habuit a suprascripto 
operario pro suprascripta Opera .......006. sol. XV™ 


On May 13, 1301 com. (1302 Pis.), payments are recorded to a Magister Franciscus and his 
helpers working on the mosaic in the apse of the Duomo. Among the helpers is a Dato: 


Introitus et exitus facti et habiti a Burgundio Tadi 


operario opere s. Marie pisane maioris ecclesie sub 
An. D. MCCCIJ, indict. XIIIJ, de mense madi incepti: 


Die XITJ Madi: Magister Franciscus pictor de S. Simone 

porte maris cum famulo suo pro diebus V quibus in dicta 

opera magiestatis laborarunt ad rationem solid. X pro 

ee Lid. IJ sol. X 

Victorius eius filius pro se et Sandruccio famulo suo... 

Lapus de Florentia...... [so much ] 

Duccius pictor..... 

Tura pictor..... 

Datus pictor pro die una et quarta pecia unius diei ad 
rationem solidorum IIIJ per diem quibus laboravit 


sol. V 


[so much ] 


in dicta opera..... 3 idus mati..... 
Tanus pictor 
Bonturus pictor...... 
Puccinellus pictor... 
Vannes florentinus pictor,... 


#9 Sardini, of.cit., p. 22. The original is in Pisa, Arch. di 
Stato, Arch. dell’Opera del Duomo, Libro 77, Entrata ed 
escita, 1299-1300, fol. 37v. First edited in 1810, but incom- 
pletely, and unwarrantedly combined with other entries from 
the same register, by S. Ciampi, Notizie inedite della sagrestia 
pistoiese, etc., p. 143, Doc. xx111; completely in 1896 by 
Giorgio Trenta, I mosaici del Duomo di Pisa e i loro autori, 
Florence, p. 15 n. 3; and again by Tanfani-Centofanti in 
1897, Notizie di artisti, etc., p. 135. 

50 Trenta, of.cit., p. 28 n. 16; E. Forster, Beitrage zur 
neueren Kunstgeschichte, Leipzig, pp. 91-92; Ceri, Belle arti 


in Lucca, etc., Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Lascito Ceru, MS 193, 
Pp. 40. 

51 Under Deodato in Thieme-Becker, Vol. 1x, p. 88. See also 
under Dato in the same work, Vol. vill, p. 418, for a denial 
as well; the statement that Crowe and Cavalcaselle had up- 
held the suggestion seems apocryphal. 

52 P, Campetti, “Deodato di Orlando” (read March 25, 
1938), in Acc. lucch., Atti, n.s. V, 1942, p. 148. 

58 Same book of record as in note 49 preceding, fol. 83. 
This document was unknown to Ciampi. It was reported in 
full by Trenta, Joc.cit., and by Tanfani-Centofanti, of.<it., 


PP. 134-135. 
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«. Lucca, Archivio Capitolare, Atti di Ser Ciabatto, Notary. Contract by Jacopo di Piero of Bologna for writing the Bible, later 
illustrated by Marco di Berlinghiero, dated December 10, 1248 (see Doc. 11) 
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And finally, on May 20, 1301 com. (1302 Pis.), payments are made to the same group, the record 
concerning Dato being: 


Datus pictor pro diebus V suprascriptis ad rationem 
solidorum IIIJ per diem... 13 Kal. juni... Lib. J* 


The identification of the Dato or Datos of these documents with Deodato di Orlando would 
rest, of course, upon the identity of the names—there can be no doubt that Dato is a nickname for 
Deodato. It would rest also upon the fact that Deodato di Orlando was almost certainly working in 
Pisa about this time (cf. infra). Nevertheless, it must be rejected for several reasons. The name, 
Dato, is one of the commonest of the period; it is found over and over again in documents. The 
mere identity of name is, therefore, insufficient grounds for supposing an identity of person.” 
Indeed, the above-cited records themselves almost certainly refer to two different Datos, and pos- 
sibly to three. With reference to the 1298 records, the difference in residence is to be noted. For 
although it is of course perfectly possible that one Datus pictor changed residence between May 30 
and November 14, this cannot be taken as certain; the records may refer to two different painters. 
Moreover, the Dato or Datos concerned seem to be common painters rather than artists. The first 
document concerns consoles supporting the beams of the roof, the second a wooden support for 
candles (and not, as might at first sight be thought, pictures of these objects). On the other hand, 
the Dato of 1301 was a helper of Magister Franciscus, and while he may be the same as the painter, 
or as one of the painters, who worked in the cathedral two and one-half years earlier, this is, in view 
of the nature of the 1298 work, unlikely.” 

If the identity of the Datos in these records is questionable, the identity of any one of them with 
Deodato di Orlando is even more so. The Dato or Datos of 1298 are out of the question because of 
the menial character of their: work. And almost as unlikely is he of 1301, for it is on the face of it 
improbable that an independent master such as Deodato must at the time have been would have 
worked as a mere mosaicist’s aid at 1115 soldi per day.” In addition, it is to be noted that in the 
records of 1301, the Florentine artists, Lapus and Vannes, are distinguished by toponymics, and it 
is probable that had the Dato of the group been Lucchese, he too would have been so distinguished. 
The Datos of these documents were much more likely Pisan painters, as Ciampi and Giorgio Trenta 
unquestioningly and very reasonably believed those of them were that they knew.” 

Of a somewhat surprising nature is M. Ridolfi’s citation in 1845, of a document in connection 
with the restorations then going on in the interior of the church of S. Francesco in Lucca; he says: 


Tornando ora alla parte di tramontana, continuarono di scoprirsi in quella parete altre pitture 

. in vicinanza del pulpito fu trovato un bel dipinto, pure ben conservato, rappresentante la 
Vergine seduta in trono col Bambino Gest in grembo, ed ai lati varii santi, fra i quali Francesco 
d’Assisi e Lodovico di Francia; il qual dipinto era sopra la sepoltura della famiglia Moriconi. 
Di quel dipinto medesimo conoscevamo |’autore, che fu un nostro Lucchese, poiché si legge nel 
testamento di Lodovico Moriconi: Che debba esser pitturata una magina sopra il ditto sepolcro 


54 Pisa, Arch. di Stato, Arch. dell’Opera del Duomo, Libro 


assumed the Dato in all the records was one, accounting for 
79, Entrata ed escita, 1302, fol. 25v (both payments), rough- 


the difference in residence as a removal. Under Dato in 





ly excerpted by Ciampi in 1810, of.cit., p. 144, Doc. xxv, 
quoted more fully by Trenta in 1896, op.cit., p. 76. In 1897 
Tanfani-Centofanti calls attention to the roughness of Ciampi’s 
report but himself gives only a laconic summary of the con- 
tents of the two documents (0.cit., p. 135). 

5° For example, in the same register in which the 1301 pay- 
ments are recorded, a Datus Casanus (fol. 66v). 

°® Ciampi, /oc.cit., simply assumed the identity of the Dato 
of May 30, 1298, with him of May 13, 1301, while both 
Trenta (op.cit., p. 15) and Tanfani-Centofanti (/oc.cit.), too, 


Thieme-Becker, also, the appurtenance of all the documents 
to a single artist is accepted. 

5? The lovers of facile conclusions may wish to argue that 
the fact Deodato later executed a mosaic in Lucca (see p. 24) 
is evidence that Magister Franciscus’ helper, Dato, was he. 
But for me, this logic is too loose-knit. 

58 Tanfani-Centofanti (of.cit., p. 135) calls attention to 
the fact that Ciampi had assumed without proof that the 
master was Pisan; yet he did not himself proceed to give any 
arguments against the assumption. 
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della ditta nostra famiglia da Datuccio d’Orlando dipintore, la quale debba ripresentare la 
Nostra Donna con i sancti Francesco et Ludovico. E quel testamento é del 1335.” 


All the frescoes uncovered at the time were, according to his account, whitewashed over sur- 
reptitiously at night by the monks, who found them out of harmony with the other decorations in 
the church! Only a few early frescoes, uncovered much later, are now visible; the fresco spoken of 
by Ridolfi, if it exists at all, must be under the drab wash that covers most of the interior walls of 
the church.” 

Ridolfi gives no source for his quotation from the Moriconi will, but records of the family, a 
most important one in Lucca, are easily accessible, and the original testament was traceable in the 
Archivio di Stato in Lucca. It was at once clear that Ridolfi erred in the testator, who is Lando, not 
Ludovico, and in the year, which is 1336, not 1335. But more important, it was clear that there is 
no mention of Deodato in the testament!” 

In Ridolfi’s day, the year of Deodato’s death was unknown, so that it did not appear untoward 
to find him being commissioned for a painting in 1335 (i.e. 1336). But a document of October 16, 
1331, recovered during my investigations, proves beyond peradventure of a doubt that he was 
already dead before then. Ceri was the only writer, in 1893, vaguely to mention a document, dated 
May 5, 1339 (Document vi), in which Deodato’s daughter, Marduccia, is designated as filia 
quondam Deodati Orlandi pictoris.°* He was able, as a consequence, to state correctly that Deodato 
must have been dead before that year. Nothing further appears concerning Deodato’s death until, 
suddenly, in 1912, Khvoshinsky and Salmi make the bald statement that he died in 1337." In 1913, 
Kreplin says “bis 1337 vorkommend,” in 1923, Van Marle has: “died about 1337,” while in 1931, 
Lazzareschi divagates to “visse oltre il 1337!” 

A death date between 1332 and 1339 might, in fact, seem to be confirmed by another document, 


published here for the first time (Document v), dated July 12, 1332, in which Deodato, ostensi- 
bly still living, is mentioned: 


Puccinellus Parduccit... reddit lucano communi pro 
Datuccio Orlandi de Luca pictore et rebelle staria 
duo et quarram unam grani et mili et fabarum.... 


Nevertheless, the other record, mentioned above, proves that before October 16, 1331, he was 
dead. In the Register of the citizens of Lucca who swore allegiance to John of Bohemia and Poland, 


and to Prince Charles, his son, the compilation of which went on for several days, I find, under 
October 16, the name: 


Dna Marduccia relicta quondam Ursucctj Sabolini 
filia quondam Datuccij Orlandi contrate sci Petri 


Somaldi.* 


The fact that in the preceding document, dated about nine months later, he was not designated as 
dead needs special explanation. The omission of guondam from the later document may, of course, 


59 M. Ridolfi, “Ragionamento Quinto: Sopra alcuni quadri Ewvangeliste (sic) et sancti Ludovict: libras decem.. . etc. 
di Lucca restaurati” (read July 28, 1846), in Acc. lucch., Atti, 82 Ceri, MS cit., 1893, p. 40. He gives the name erroneously 
XIV, 1853, pp. 299-390; p. 371. The notice is repeated by N. as Narduccia. 
Ceri, MS cit., p. 40, by Thieme-Becker, vill, p. 419 (under $3 1912, p. 29. 


Datuccio), and by Campetti, of.cit., 1938 (1942), p. 150. 


64 Kreplin, loc.cit.; Van Marle, 1923, 1, p. 304; Lazzereschi, 
6° With the help of the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie, several 


op.cit., 1931, p. 62. D. Redig de Campos repeats from 


cursory tests were made on the wall around the pulpit, but 
with negative results. 

61 Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Arch. dei Notari, Libro 117, Atti 
di Ser Bartolomeo Buommesi (unpaged), third from last 
document, dated Sept. 20, 1336: /tem pro facere pingi unam 
ymaginem supra ubi sepellietur corpus meum figure sancte 
Marie cum filio et beati Francisci sancti Johannis Battiste et 


Khvoshinsky and Salmi (“Le scuole di pittura italiana, etc.,” 
Illustrazione Vaticana, V, 1934, p- 930). 

65 Traced from a notation among the personal notes of P. 
Campetti, conserved in the Archivio di Stato in Lucca. 

66 Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Capitoli, n. 52, Registro dei citta- 
dini lucchesi che giurarono fedelta a Giovanni, Re di Boemia, 
etc., fol. r5v. 
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be a mere clerk’s oversight. But strong evidence will be brought to show that Deodato had prob- 
ably been declared a rebel and exiled in 1329. We may then suppose that when he fell into disgrace, 
either his property was seized or, a fine having been imposed, his rentals were impounded to pay it, 
that he had died in exile and that his death, though known to his daughter, had not yet been gen- 
erally heralded in Lucca. The matter is not certain. But in any case, the mention of him as dead in 
three documents, dated 1331 (above), 1339, and 1348 (Documents v, vit), is fair indication that 
he had not died much before 1331." 

The documentary evidence concerning Deodato di Orlando is herewith exhausted. Before pro- 
ceeding to outline his life, however, it is necessary to revert for a moment to the documents of 1315 
and 1332 and to attempt to determine what sort of man living in Lucca in good standing in the 
former year could be called a rebel in the latter, in order, if possible, to throw light on the dates 
of his absence from the city and on the probable place of his refuge—matters of no small art- 
historical importance, as will be seen. 

On July 12, 1293, peace was signed between the League of Guelph cities—Florence, Lucca, 
Siena and others—and Pisa, putting an end to a nine-year war.” But almost immediately strife broke 
out in Lucca between one political faction and another, called the bianchi and the neri. The few 
Ghibellines in the city declared themselves for the bianchi, the many Guelphs for the meri. And 
when, on January 1, 1300, fighting ensued between two powerful families, the Obizi and the 
Antelminelli, the meri (Guelphs) sided with the former, the bianchi (Ghibellines) with the latter. 
The fracas terminated to the advantage of the meri, and the Antelminelli with all their adherents 
were exiled.” However, they were allowed to return in 1313; among them was Castruccio Castra- 
cani. From 1300 to 1314, Lucca maintained her position as a leading Guelph city. But in the latter 
year, the Pisan leader, Uguccione della Faggiuola, with considerable astuteness, obtained the aid 
of Castruccio for the betrayal of the city; on June 14, at a signal from the latter, charged with 
creating disorder within the walls, he was able to enter Lucca, which for three days suffered 
sack and pillage. Thereafter, this preeminent Guelph city lay prostrate under Ghibelline rule. 
Two years later, Uguccione was driven out by his crony, Castruccio. In 1327, a revolt broke 
out under the leadership of the Quartigiani, but Castruccio suppressed it, condemning the 
leaders to death and exiling their families and adherents. Then suddenly, in 1328, he died. 
A period of confusion followed, during which the rule of Castruccio’s son, Arrigo, was cut short by 
the Emperor, Ludwig the Bavarian. After having subdued turbulences within the city, including 
a rising of the Poggi family against the lingering power of the Antelminelli, Ludwig departed for 
Germany, leaving Francesco Castracani, Arrigo’s uncle, as nominal head of the government. But 
the city was at the virtual mercy of German mercenaries. On September 2, 1329, they sold it for 
60,000 florins to one Gherardo Spinola, a Ghibelline, who at once declared himself imperial repre- 
sentative. Castruccio’s sons, still desirous of regaining their father’s dominion, attempted a coup 
on September 27. Spinola thwarted it and promptly condemned them and their followers to exile. 

Throughout these vicissitudes, the Guelphs of the city were in a critical situation. In 1314, over 
three hundred families fled or were exiled, and their property was confiscated. But as time went on, 
many were allowed to return. As early as May 12, 1317, a general pacification of Tuscany under 


®? The establishment of the year of his death close to 1331 
makes it unlikely yet another document, dated October 15, 
1244, refers to him (Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Diplomatico, S. 
Maria Forisportam, ad datum; traced through Campetti’s 
personal notes). In it a Deodatus quondam Orlandi Moriconis 
appears to plead before the Prior of S. Maria in the matter 
of the burial of a relative. At the time, this Deodato must al- 
ready have been eighteen years of age; he must have been 
born, then, at least as early as 1226. In 1331, he would have 
been 105 years old. 

®8 For these and the political events mentioned in the fol- 


lowing paragraphs, consult Tommasi’s history of Lucca (cf. 
note 1), book 1, chap. 1x, and book 1, chaps. 1 and 11. 

®° On the Lucchese in exile, see G. Sforza, “Castruccio 
Castracani degli Antelminelli e gli altri lucchesi di parte 
bianca in esilio,” R. Acc. delle scienze di Torino, Memorie, 
ser. 2, XLII, 1892, Cl. sctentifiche, etc., pp. 47-106. The lawyer 
for the bianchi in Pisa was the Lucchese Orlando Ciapparoni, 
one of whose registers containing records of acts in Pisa is 
still to be consulted in the Arch. di Stato in Lucca, Arch. det 
notart, Orlando Ciapparoni (1295-1314), No. 29. 
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the auspices of Frederick, Archduke of Austria, had allowed the repatriation of a certain number, 
while under Spinola, more came back. Nevertheless, as late as 1331, under the leadership of Guelph 
Florence, long-standing ally of Lucca but turned her enemy when she fell to the Ghibellines, many 
Lucchese Guelphs were still fighting against their native city. It was, indeed, because of the ad- 
vantages gained by the Florentines in the field that Spinola in that year permitted the Lucchese to 
call upon John of Bohemia for aid. John’s representative, Simone Reali di Pistoia, entered Lucca 
on March 1. Pardon was granted to all citizens who swore fealty to him, among those who did 
being, as we have seen, Deodato’s daughter, Marduccia. Those who did not, among whom were 
certainly all exiles, especially the Guelphs in Florence and the Ghibelline adherents of Castruccio’s 
sons, would be considered rebels. 

Since Deodato is called a rebel in 1332, it is certain that he did not remain indifferent to the 
political vicissitudes of his times. Concerning their influence upon his career, two alternatives present 
themselves. If he was a Guelph, he may have fled Lucca at one moment or another during the 
Ghibelline ascendancy and may have remained in exile until his death close to 1331. Exiled 
Guelphs were still fighting against John in 1332 and would be called rebels. On the other hand, if 
he was a Ghibelline, or one of the bianchi sympathizers with the Antelminelli, he may have been 
exiled from Lucca in 1300, have returned with them in February of 1314, or with Uguccione in 
June, and having sided with Castruccio against Uguccione in 1316, have remained in the city during 
the Ghibelline ascendancy. Then, remaining faithful to his earlier commitments, he may have risen 
with the sons of Castruccio against Spinola on December 27, 1329, and upon the failure of the 
uprising have been exiled.” Since the sons of Castruccio remained inimical to John of Bohemia, 
their Ghibelline partisans would, in 1332, have as certainly been termed rebels as any Guelphs.” 

In spite of the difficulty of weighing such political factors precisely, the second alternative seems 
more plausible. Against Deodato’s being a Guelph is the fact that the most likely moment for a 
Guelph to leave the city, were he going to leave it at all, was in June, 1314, before or during the 
sack. Yet the document of February 21, 1315, is proof that he was then, some eight months later, 
still in Lucca. In favor of his being a Ghibelline, is not only his presence in Lucca in 1315 but also 
his probable presence in Pisa for some time beginning with 1300. For the evidence of the works 
he executed almost certainly in the latter city, and certainly near it (cf. infra) in the first decade of 
the fourteenth century favors assuming his intermittent, but possibly his permanent, residence 
there. And although from July 12, 1293, until September 19, 1313, Lucca was at peace with Pisa, 
so that whether Guelph or Ghibelline he might have been called to work there—for mere adher- 
ence to a political faction may have played no role in the employment of Lucchese painters—never- 
theless, his relations with Pisa seem more consonant with Ghibelline sympathies. Moreover, the 
so-to-speak obverse fact that neither surviving work nor document attests his presence in Lucca 
between 1300 and 1314 is also in favor of our thesis. In addition, his execution of a mosaic of the 
Madonna and Child with two angels over the lateral doorway of the Cathedral in Lucca, almost 
certainly in 1314 (Fig. 7),"* and his ownership of land in 1315, seem to mark an upturn in his 
fortunes after the fall of the city that, too, point to his being a Ghibelline.” 

Finally, a piece of new monumental evidence needs to be considered. A small panel, obviously by 


70 He cannot have been connected with the Quartigiani up- 
rising of 1327, nor with that of the Poggi in 1329, for the 
proponents of these revolts were pardoned by Spinola at the 
end of the latter year and could not have been called rebels 
in 1332. 

71 John held Castruccio’s sons as hostages in Parma. They 
escaped in September 1333, and made themselves masters of 
Lucca again for two days, after which they were driven out 
by John. 

72 Mentioned by E. Ridolfi in 1882 (L’arte in Lucca studiata 
nella sua cattedrale, pp. 66, 104), by Lazzareschi, of.cit., 


1931, p. 62, and by Campetti, of.cit., 1938 (1942), pp. 
150-151. The mosaic was destroyed in 1786, but a drawing is 
preserved in the Opera, in which, however, the date is difficult 
to read. Although McccviII is not impossible, MCCCXIIII is 
much more probable. 

78 Deodato’s name does not appear among the records of 
Ser Orlando Ciapparoni (see note 69), which include several 
lists of exiles. But this cannot be held against our thesis, for 
the lists comprise only nobles and knights, and the other 
records concern only litigants and others in need of notarial 
service. 
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Deodato, which was hitherto entirely unknown, recently came to light in the sale of an English 
private collection (Fig. 8).* The shape of this panel is essentially Florentine and Gothicizing. 
Although exact duplicates of it are not known, it is manifestly in the spirit of such shapes as are 
found among the followers of Giotto: Taddeo Gaddi, Bernardo Daddi, and their schools, e.g. in 
the Naples panel by Daddi, datable about 1330, and in that of Montauban, by a remote follower, 
datable in the years immediately following.”* It must, therefore, be placed at the very end of 
Deodato’s career. It points, one must say, to Florentine influence. But the panel had glued to its 
back a label signed by the Cavaliere Lasinio, a nineteenth century Pisan collector and dealer, telling 
that it had come from Pisa, as well as a nineteenth century wax seal with the words: Jnsigne Campo 
Santo di Pisa. Although the amount of credence to be conceded the seal is doubtful, since it could 
have been affixed by the dealer himself, there seems, nevertheless, to be no good reason for doubt- 
ing that the panel was acquired originally in Pisa.* And while, of course, the value to be given this 
fact is, in its turn, doubtful, since the panel could easily have been brought to Pisa from near-by 
Lucca at any time, nevertheless, the possibility that it was painted in Pisa is not to be disregarded. 
If it was, it testifies to Deodato’s presence in that city at the very end of his life, thus fitting in well 
with the interpretation of his exile that has been given. But in any case, even a visit to Pisa after 
1314 would have been infinitely more likely if he had been a Ghibelline rather than a Guelph. 
Our interest in these matters lies, of course, in their influence upon his painting. If he was a 
Guelph, his principal relations would have been with Florence, if a Ghibelline, with Pisa. We have 
considered the latter the more likely. Nor can the evidence first of Cimabuesque, later of Giottesque, 
influences in his works be taken to favor the former, for these influences were too readily encoun- 


tered and absorbed everywhere in Tuscany. Moreover, he might even though a Ghibelline have 
visited Florence at almost any time, since that city was Lucca’s ally. 


In attempting a summary of Deodato’s life, the considerable number of his paintings that sur- 
vive will be of great assistance. The document of 1284 has shown him a member of the General 
Council of Lucca. Although precisely contemporary regulations are not known, the earliest sur- 
viving city statutes, dated 1308, provide that any male over eighteen years of age might be elected 
to it."’ Thus Deodato must have been born as early as 1266. The evidence of his first signed and 
dated work, the Cross in Lucca, of 1288, would confirm this.” Its style is not immature or explora- 
tory but firm and fixed. And it is probable, moreover, that he did not sign his paintings until he 
had attained some proficiency and fame. We may, then, certainly assume that he was at least twenty 
years old when he painted it. However, another of his Crosses, that in Pisa, makes a somewhat 
earlier birth more likely. Its Berlinghieresque reminiscences, its manifest Cimabuesqueness, and the 
necessity of placing it a considerable time before the Cross of 1288, all make it probable that it was 
painted closer to 1280 and that, therefore, Deodato was born a few years before 1266, possibly as 
early as 1262. That his birth was not still earlier is assured by the youthful style evident in the 
Pisa Cross through its ruin; it was assuredly done close to the very outset of his career. 


741 am greatly indebted to Dr. Federico Zeri, who, having 





recognized its authorship, called my attention to this panel, and 
to its present owner for having given permission for its publi- 
cation. The photograph was kindly furnished by the dealer in 
Rome who acquired the panel im London. The panel passed on 
sale at Sotheby’s on June 21, 1950, from the collection of 
Mrs. S. G. Thompson, great-grand-daughter of the historian, 
Henry Hallam, who had bought it, along with others, in Italy. 
It measures 32.5 by 20 cms. and was very probably the central 
part of a tabernacle. Its gold background and its frame had 
been regilded, and these disfigurements were removed in Rome. 

7 R. Offner, Corpus of Florentine Painting, 111, pl. v, and 
Iv, pl. Lvitt; for other similar examples, see Iv, pls. 1, 111, etc., 
painted in the years following 1330. A similar shape was used 


by Taddeo Gaddi, or a master very close to him, in a small 
tabernacle known to me in a Florentine private collection. It 
might be possible, because of its relative simplicity, to consider 
Deodato’s shape a replica of some slightly earlier Florentine 
model, but such reasoning is probably overmeticulous. 

76 Five other panels in the same collection, all of later fac- 
ture, had affixed similar labels and seals, so that it is impossible 
to assume that the Pisan source was an invention based upon 
knowledge of Deodato’s connections with the city. 

77 See note 25. 

78 For this Cross, as well as the other works here mentioned, 
cf. E. B. Garrison, Italian Romanesque Panel Painting. An 
Illustrated Index, Florence, 1949, pp. 16-17 and passim. 
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It is not necessary to believe that this Cross was executed in Pisa, but it may have been, since 
Lucca and Pisa were enjoying one of their rare intervals of peace precisely between June 13, 1276, 
and October 13, 1284. A visit to Pisa at that time might also have been the occasion for contact 
with Cimabue, who was then very probably working there too.”” It would not, then, be necessary to 
insist that Deodato went to Florence in order to explain the Cimabuesque influence already visible 
in the Cross—a visit of which there is no record. But he may very well have gone there, and at 
any time in his youth, since Lucca and Florence were allies. In any case, by 1288, when he painted 
the Lucca Cross, he had come more completely under the domination of Cimabuesque modes. 
Indeed, the very close dependence of this Cross upon the one in S. Croce, Florence, painted, I be- 
lieve, by Cimabue, but with a great deal of assistance, between 1280 and 1285, may be taken as an 
argument to the effect that he must have visited Florence about that time. Before his departure 
from Lucca in 1300, he certainly executed also the Tignosini tomb fresco in S. Francesco, although 
this cannot possibly have been as early as 1274, when Buonaggiunta Tignosini died, as has com- 
monly been said (Fig. 6),°° as well as the tabernacle of which the shutters are now in Berlin. 

The several works still in or near Pisa, the low dossal dated 1301 (perhaps 1300 com.), the 
frescoes in S. Piero a Grado, datable on various grounds between 1300 and 1312, and the En- 
throned Madonna, datable by its style about 1310, all point to at least an intermittent residence in 
that city during some years following 1300. As has already been said, Deodato may even have lived 
there during these years, as neither works nor documents betoken his presence in Lucca. If, as 
has been suggested, he was actually exiled from Lucca, this becomes almost certain. The Cross in 
S. Miniato, dated 1301 (possibly 1300 com.) may have been—the low dossal of which the Hurd 
Madonna, dated 1308 (possibly 1307 com.), is a fragment must have been—executed after his 
arrival in Pisa. S. Miniato, although at this period within the Diocese of Lucca (Vicariato di Val- 
darno), was, during periods of political peace, more easily accessible from Pisa than from Lucca. 
By this time, however, he had been subjected to Giottesque influences, manifest particularly in the 
Cross. But again, the question of a visit to Florence must be left undecided.” 

If, as we have supposed, he returned to Lucca in 1314, the mosaic over the lateral doorway of 
the cathedral, of which the date is almost certainly 1314, may have been his first commission after 
his repatriation.” In any event, the document of 1315 establishes his presence in the city one year 
later. The Madonna, of which a fragment is in the Gallery of Lucca, datable by its style between 
1310 and 1320, may have been executed in Lucca after his return, as well as certain other works 
showing a late manner—the diptych, of which one wing is in Altenburg, and the Cross, of which 
one terminal is in Frankfurt. Another work can, on the basis of its style, be dated about 1320, the 
Madonna in the Louvre. 

A false impression is given by M. Ridolfi when he says: “. . . sappiamo dai documenti che in 
Lucca esso [i.e. Deodato] aveva bottega di pittoria.”** There is no certain basis for such a statement. 
But stylistic analysis of the frescoes in S. Piero a Grado reveals that he employed several helpers 
intimately conversant with his personal style. Whether he went to Pisa voluntarily or under com- 
pulsion, he may have trained them in Lucca and brought them with him to Pisa. 


7 The date of Cimabue’s first painting in Pisa is not defi- 
nitely known, but it would be unwarranted to believe that he 
was not there before 1301. The sequence of events in his life 
as given by Vasari is not conclusive; nonetheless, it may be 
used as evidence. Vasari mentions work in Pisa fairly early in 


Cimabue’s life and has him going from there to Assisi. On 
entirely other grounds his work in the latter city is usually 
placed either under Pope Niccolé III (1277-1280) or Niccold 


IV (1288-1292). In either case, it would be possible to suppose 
a visit to Pisa just before. Indeed, the strongest argument that 


can be brought for postulating one sometime between 1276 
and 1284 is the very fact that during these years Florence and 
Pisa were at peace. If he was called to Assisi under Niccolé II, 


then the visit must have taken place rather early in the period 
of peace, i.e. between 1276 and, say, 1278 or 1279; if he was 
called to Assisi under Niccold IV, it could have taken place any 
time between 1276 and 1284. 

°° Cf. especially Lazzareschi, of.cit., 1908, pp. 444-448. 

** Vasari has Giotto visiting Lucca in 1322, to paint for 
Castruccio. But there can be no doubt that Deodato had come 
under his influence many years before. 

82 See note 72. 

83 This sentence is merely a distortion of the following, 


found in Trenta (1822): “. . . era come uno di quei maestri, 


i quali col tener bottega di pittoria lavoravano frequentemente 
dipingendo negli scudi le imprese.” 
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Finally, if we are correct in supposing him to have been exiled for aiding the sons of Castruccio 
in 1329, he would certainly have gone again to Pisa. There the little panel recently brought to 
light, datable by its shape at the very end of his career, would then have been painted. And there 
he must have died. In any case, the document of 1332 is fair evidence that he died abroad, not only 
because it reveals another man acting for him vis-a-vis the city government, but also because it 
applies the epithet, rebel, to him. And if it really bespeaks ignorance in Lucca of his death, it be- 
comes still stronger evidence that he died away from the city. His death may have occurred in 1330, 
but much more probably late in 1331, especially if it was not yet generally known in Lucca in July, 
1332. But it must have occurred before October 16, when his daughter was already apprised of it. 


DOCUMENTS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 





I. BERLINGHIERO AND Huis Sons 
1228, March 22 (Fig. 1) 


The men of the comtrada of Lischia, within the walls of 
Lucca, swear to keep the terms of the peace between Lucca 
and Pisa, to be established by the Papal Legate. 

In Christi Nomine, Amen. Sacramentum lucani 
populi pro pace facienda, et tenenda inter civitatem 
Lucanam et pisanam talis est, videlicet: Ego iuro, 
etc... . Isti verd infrascripti homines sunt de con- 
trata Lischie qui iuraverunt predictum  sacra- 
mentum, scilicet: 


(28th name) Berlinghierus Melanese maius 
(37th name) Barone filius Berlinghieri 
(38th name) Bonaventura eius fr’ 


Hec omnia quidem acta sunt in Ora de Lischia, 
coram ... Dominice Nativitatis Anno 1228, x1 
Kal. Aprilis, Indictione 1. 

(Additional names follow) 

Post hec verd alia die iuraverunt isti omnes sicut 
aliis fecerunt, scilicet: 

( Additional names follow) 

Actum suprascripto loco, et coram suprascriptis 
testibus. Ferolfus Domini Federigi Romanorum 
Regis ludex ordinarius atque notarius his omnibus 
interfui, et hec omnia in publicam formam ridegi. 


Original lost. 
Copies: 
seventeenth century, Padre Marco Grossi, No- 
tizie ed appunti storici intorno a Lucca, Lucca, 
Bibl. Governativa, Ms 1902, first large-paged 
document, fols. 2, 2v. 
ca. 1750, Bernardino Baroni, Lucanus codex 
diplomaticus, Lucca, Bibl. Governativa, ms 
929, fols. 181 to 183 (names on fol. 182). 


In the Name of Christ, Amen. The Oath of the people of 
Lucca for the peace to be made and kept between the cities 


84 The document itself contains no year, but several docu- 
ments in daily sequence before and after it are dated 1248, so 


of Lucca and Pisa was as follows, to wit: I swear, etc. 

. . The undersigned are in truth the men of the 
contrada of Lischia who swore to the said Oath, to wit: 
(for the signatures, see the Latin transcript above). All done 
in the comtrada of Lischia, in the presence of . . . in the 
Year of the Nativity of Our Lord 1228, March 22, first 
indiction (additional names follow). Thereafter, that is 
on the next day, all the following took oath, as did the 
others, to wit: (additional names follow). Done in the 
aforementioned place, and in the presence of the aforemen- 
tioned witnesses. I, Ferolfus, Judge Ordinary and Notary 
for Frederick, King of the Romans, was present at all of 
the foregoing and drew these matters in good public form. 


II. Marco p1 BERLINGHIERO 
1248, December 10 (Fig. 5)** 


Jacopo di Piero of Bologna, master scribe, contracts with 
Alemanno, Rector of the Cathedral Hospice in Lucca, to 
write and rubricate without interruption a church Bible, 
excluding the large initials, for which he is to receive £22, 
plus paper, ink, cinnabar, board and lodgings until the 


work is done. 

Jacobus scriptor magister quondam Pieri de sancto 
Georgio diocesis Bononiensis promisit et convenit 
presbitero Alamanno rectori hospitalis sancti Mar- 
tini scribere totam Bibliam ecclesiasticam scribendo 
eam continue sine interpollatione alterius operis ad 
voluntatem rectoris jamdicti de ita bona lictera sicut 
continetur imprincipio quaterni epistolari quem 
idem Jacobus ipsi rectori cepit scribere. Et de qua 
scriptura Biblie dare debet et promisit eidem pro 
labore scripture libras xx11 denariorum lucanorum 
et cartas et ancastrum et cenabrium et hospitium et 
lectum et manducare et bibere quo usque fuerit 
completum dictum opus et debet facere solutionem 
suprascriptam ad voluntatem ipsius Jacobi usque 
ad reciduum x librarum quos denarios de voluntate 
Jacobi** retinere possit sibi usque ad completum 
opus et inscoltatura et robrigatura exceptis licteris 
grossis. Et sic attendere facere et observare inter 


sese promiserunt et convenerunt, etc... . Actum 


that there can be no doubt concerning its year. 
85 Certainly a scribe’s error for Alamanni. 
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Luce apud domum ipsius hospitalis. Coram .. . 
11y Idus Decembris. Indictione v. Ciabattus judex 
et notarius hec scripsi. 


Lucca, Pal. Arcivescovile, Arch. Capitolare, ms 
LL.21, Atts di Ser Ciabatto notaio, fol. 131v (fol. 
cxxix old).** 

Jacopo, master scribe, son of Piero deceased, of S. Giorgio 
in the Diocese of Bologna, promised and agreed with Ale- 
manno, Rector of the Hospice of S. Martino, to write an 
entire church Bible, and to write it continuously and with- 
out the interruption of other work, in accordance with the 
wishes of the said Rector and in letters equally as good as 
those contained in the beginning of the Epistles quaternion 
that the said Jacopo began to write for the said Rector. And 
for the writing of this Bible, he was promised and is to be 
given twenty-two pounds in Lucchese denars, plus the paper 
and the ink and the cinnabar, and lodgings and bed and 
food and drink until the said work shall be completed, and 
payment of the above is to be made at the will of the said 
Jacopo up to a residuum of ten pounds, which may be with- 
held should the said Jacopo** so desire until the completion 
of the work, both the writing and the rubrication, except 
the large letters (initials). And the parties promised and 
agreed between themselves to abide by, do, and observe the 
above, etc. ... Done in Lucca on the premises of the said 
Hospice, in the presence of . . . , December 10, fifth in- 
diction. I, Ciabatto, judge and notary, reduced these mat- 
ters to writing. 


III. Deopatro p1 ORLANDO 


1284, May 30 


Datuccio di Orlando appears among the members of the 
Maggior Consiglio of Lucca that signed an Order to settle 
a dispute between the towns of Fucecchio, S. Croce sul- 
lArno, and Castelfranco di sotto. 


In nomine Domini Amen. Consilium Maius et 
Generale, novum et vetus, consulum, militum et 
mercatorum, iudicum et notariorum, capitaneorum 
artium et eorum consiliariorum, et Consilii Gene- 
ralis Populi et Ordinamenti S. Petri Maioris in 
Palatio novo S. Michaelis in Foro. . . congregatum 
. . . super petitione data . . . pro paese Comunis 
Ficecchii, lecta in presenti Consilio . . . videlicet. . . . 
Cum domino Orlando Salamoncelli predicto 
Bullione Chanterius notarius 

Anthiani 

Marranghionus Bonaventure 

Datuccius Orlandi 

etc. 

Advocatus filius Aramanni Gerardi Melioris de 
Luca, Imperialis aule judex ordinarius et notarius, 
supradicta omnia . . . scripsi et publicavi. . . . 
Ego Vivianus Bergolli, notarius et Lucani Comunis 
Cancellarius, hic subscripsi et publicavi. . . . 


86 This document was fleetingly mentioned by Prof. Laz- 
zareschi of the Archivio di Stato in Lucca in 1931 (Lucca, 


Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Pergamene del Diplomatico, 
Biblioteca Fiorentini, 30 maggio, 1284. 


In the Name of the Lord, Amen. The old and new Major 
and General Council, composed of the Consuls, knights and 
merchants, judges and notaries, Captains of the Guilds and 
their counselors, and of the Council General of the People 
and of the Order of S. Pietro Maggiore, convened in the 
new Palace of S. Michele in Foro . . . to consider the 
petition brought . . . for the Commune of Fucecchio.. . 
read before the present Council . . . to wit... . 


Signing with the said Master Orlando di Salamoncello 
Buglione Canterius, notary 

Elders 

Marangone di Bonaventura 

Datuccio di Orlando 

etc. 

I, Avvocato, son of Aremanno di Gherardi Melioris of 
Lucca, judge ordinary and notary of the Imperial Court, 
have written and published these matters. I, Viviano di 
Bergollo, notary and Chancellor of the Commune of Lucca, 
subscribed and published this. . . 


IV. Deopato p1 ORLANDO 


1315, February 21 


Datuccio di Orlando, emblazoner of shields and painter, of 
the contrada of S. Piero Somaldi in Lucca, and his nephew, 
Landuccio di Bendino, acting for themselves and as guard- 
ians for the latter’s minor brothers, together with Ser 
Michele di Bartolomeo di Ghiandolfino, acting for himself 
and his brothers, rent a piece of land in the contrada of 
S. Anna alle Piagge, just outside the walls of Lucca, to 
Parduccio di Jacopo di Bonafede of that district, for a pe- 
riod of eight years, the rental to be paid in kind out of the 
produce of the land. 

In Christi nomine Amen. Datuccius Orlandi schu- 
darius et pictor lucanus civis contrate sancti Petri 
Somaldi pro se in quantum ad eum spectat .. . 
et Landuccius Bendini Orlandi predicti dicti loci 
pro se in quantum ad eum spectat . . . et ipsi Datuc- 
cius et Landuccius tutorio nomine pro aliis filiis 
minoribus quondam suprascripti Bendini . . . pro- 
miserunt pro una dimidia eis contingenti de pre- 
scriptis omnibus, et Ser Michele Bartholomei 
Ghiandolfini notarius lucanus civis pro se et ger- 
manis suis . . . promisit pro alia dimidia prescrip- 
torum omnium eis contingenti . locaverunt 
Parduccio Jacobi Bonafedis de Plagris (sic) con- 
trate sancte Anne . . . unam petiam terre que est 
campus in Plageis in cauda prati prope locum ubi 
solita erat esse malatia que ab oriente coheret, etc. 
. . . et quam esse dixerunt per mensuram cultram 
unam et dimidiam . . . quatenus ipse Parduccius 
et sui heredes dictam petiam terre habeant teneant 
et recognoscant a predictis locatoribus . . . a proxi- 
me futuris kalendas Septembris ad octo proxime 


p- 58). I am indebted to him for indications that permitted 
me to find it in the capitular archives. 
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futuros annos, ad eam laborandum meliorandum 
et studiose non peiorandum et ad reddendum ex- 
inde eis . . . interim omni anno staria sex blave 
grani et milii et fabarum per tertium per cultram 
et ad rationem cultre videlicet medietatem dicte 
reddite predictis Datuccio et Landuccio . . . et 
aliam dimidiam dicto Ser Micheli... totam hanc 
blavam bonam et sicam et bene mundam cum recto 
lucano stario venditorio mensuratam tractam et 
paratam Luce ad domum eorum.. . granum quo- 
libet mense Aughusti et milium et fabas quolibet 
mense Septembris. . . . Et pro hiis omnibus sic 
obsservandis . . . obligaverunt se se, etc. ... 
Actum Luce in domo suprascripti Datuccii et ne- 
potum quam habitant in suprascripta contrata sancti 
Petri Somaldi. Coram. . . . Anno Nattivitatis Do- 
mini millesimo trecentesimo quintodecimo. Indicti- 
one tertiadecima. Die vigesima prima Februarii. 
Ego Bartholomeus Lupardi Paganelli judex ordi- 
narius et notarius suprascriptis omnibus interfui 
rogatus fui licet ab alio meo licentia scripta hic meis 
singno et nomine confirmando publicavi. 


Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Pergamene Serviti, Febru- 
ary 21, 1315 (old No. 552). 


In the Name of Christ, Amen. Datuccio, son of Orlando, 
emblazoner and painter, citizen of Lucca, inhabitant of 
the contrada of S. Pietro Somaldi, acting in his own behalf 
for all that concerns him . .. and Landuccio, son of 
Bendino, son of the aforementioned Orlando, of the said 
place, acting in his own behalf for all that concerns him 

. and both the above Datuccio and Landuccio, acting in 
their capacity as guardians of the remaining children of 
minor age of the aforementioned Bendino deceased . . . 
duly made promise concerning that half of all the specified 
things that pertains to them; and Ser Michele, son of 
Bartolomeo di Ghiandolfino, notary and citizen of Lucca, 
in his own behalf and in behalf of his brothers . . . duly 
made promise concerning the other half of all the specified 
things that pertains to them . . . have leased to Parduccio, 
son of Jacopo di Bonafede of Plagris (sic), of the contrada 
of S. Anna... a piece of land, that is, a field, in Piagge, 
at the end of the meadow near the place where there used 
to be much sickness, which land bounds, etc. . . . which 
piece of land, they said, measures one cultra and a half... 
the conditions of the lease being that the said Parduccio and 
his heirs have and hold the aforementioned piece of land 
from the said lessors . . . for a period of eight years, be- 
ginning with the next following September first, to till and 
improve it and not designedly to worsen it, and to deliver 
from it to the lessors . . . each year during this term, six 
staia of oats corn and millet and broadbeans per third share 
per cultra and pro rata for each fraction of a cultra, to wit: 
half of the said produce for the said Datuccio and Landuc- 
cio... and the other half for the said Ser Michele. . . all 
this grain to be good and dry and clean, and measured with 
the legal Lucchese commercial staio, prepared and delivered 


87 See p. 22 for the date of Deodato’s death and the inter- 
pretation of this document. 


at their homes . . . the grain each month of August and the 
millet and broadbeans each month of September. . . . And 


as security for the execution of all these things . . . bound 
themselves, etc... . 


Done in Lucca, in the house inhabited by the aforemen- 
tioned Datuccio and his nephews, in the aforementioned 
contrada of S. Piero Somaldi, before. . . . In the Year of 
the Nativity of Our Lord one thousand three hundred and 
fifteen, third indiction, twenty-first day of February. I, 
Bartolomeo, son of Lupardo di Paganello, judge ordinary 
and notary, was present at all of the above formalities and, 
being so requested, though they have been drawn by an- 
other with my permission, published them, confirming 
them with my name and seal. 


V. DeopaTto pt OrLANDo (deceased) *’ 


1332, July 12 

During the registration of lands in the contrada of S. Anna 
alle Piagge, just outside the walls of Lucca, and of their 
yields, Puccinello di Parduccio declares concerning a piece 
of land there that he owns five-eighths of it and that from 
the produce of the other three-eighths he pays certain 
amounts of grain, millet and broadbeans to the Commune 
of Lucca for the account of Datuccio di Orlando, painter 
and rebel. 

In nomine Domini Amen. Continetur in libro ter- 
rarum mensuratarum et redditarum ex ipsius terris 
existentium in confinibus et territorio communis 
seu contrate sancte Anne de Plageis inceptarum 
mensurari die XXVI maii anno Nativitatis Domini 
millesimo trecentesimo trigesimo secundo indicti- 
one quintadecima per Pellorum Duccii Proficati 
agrimensorem et scriptarum per Ser Bonaiunctam 
Lupori de Computo notarium ad predicta electos 
pro lucano communi. Inter alia sic videlicet: 


Juravit die xm julii 


Puccinellus Parduccii habet unam petiam terre 
campie in Plageis que coheret, etc. Item petiam 
unam campie ibidem et que ab oriente coheret, etc. 
. . . et que est per mensuram cultra una quarra 
una staria quattuor et scala una. De qua dixit quod 
habet quinque partes ex octo partibus pro indiviso 
proprias et de reliquis tribus partibus pro indiviso 
dixit quod reddit lucano communi pro Datuccio 
Orlandi de Luca pictore et rebelle staria duo et 
quarram unam grani et milii et fabarum. Ego 
Jacobus filius Ser Tedaldini Lucarii de Luca im- 
periale auctoritate judex ordinarius et notarius pre- 
dicta omnia . . . subscripsi et publicavi. 


Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Pergamene S. Nicolao, 12 
luglio, 1332." 


In the Name of the Lord, Amen. Entered in the register 
of surveyed lands and their yields within the confines and 
in the territory of the commune, or contrada, of S. Anna 


88 | was put on the track of this document by a rough nota- 
tion among the personal notes of P. Campetti, now conserved 
in the Archivio di Stato in Lucca. 
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alle Piagge, the surveying of which was begun the 27th day 
of May, in the year of the Nativity of Our Lord 1332, 
fifteenth indiction, by Pelloro, son of Duccio di Proficato, 
surveyor, and entered by Ser Buonaggiunta, son of Luporo, 
of Compito, notary, appointed to the aforesaid by the 
Commune of Lucca. /ter alia, as follows, to wit: Sworn 
the 12th day of July, by Puccinello, son of Parduccio, that 
he has a piece of land, that is, a field, which borders, etc. 
Idem, a piece of land, that is, a field, which on the east 
borders, etc. .. . and which measures one cultra, one quarra, 
four staia and one scala. And of the said field he says he 
holds five parts integrally in his own name out of eight, 
and that from the remaining three parts integrally, he 
yields to the Commune of Lucca for the account of Da- 
tuccio, son of Orlando, of Lucca, painter and rebel, two 
staia and one quarra of grain, millet and broadbeans. I, 
Jacopo, son of Ser Tedaldino di Luzario, of Lucca, by 
Imperial authority judge ordinary and notary . . . subscribed 
and published the above... . 


VI. Deopato p1 Orianpo (deceased) 


1339, May 5 

Camporo di Gerardo di Sabbolino and Marduccia, wife of 
Lazzerino di Vannuccio, the painter, and daughter of the 
painter Deodato di Orlando deceased, one-time widow of 
Orsuccio di Puccio di Sabbolino, declare that the house in 
which they live in the comtrada of S. Pietro Somaldi in 
Lucca belongs in perpetuity to the Bishopric of Lucca and 
engage to pay an annual rental of 40 denars each. 

In nomine Domini Amen. Cum quondam Puccius 
-quondam Campotti Sabbolini pro tertia parte et 
Camporus quondam Gerardi Sabbolini pro tertia 
parte . . . et quondam Sabbolinus et Orsuccius ger- 
mani quondam Pucci Sabbolini pro dimidia hacte- 
nus tenerent et eorum majores per longa et lon- 
gissima tempora tenuissent unam domum livella- 
riam lucani episcopatus positam in civitate Lucana 
in Contrata sancti Petri Somaldi . . . pro dictis filiis 
Sabbolini ad redendum exinde et de ea annuatim 
nomine livelli dicto lucano episcopatui denarios 
quadraginta denariorum lucanorum usualis monete 
et hodie dictam petiam terre et domum dictus 
Camporus quondam Gerardi Sabbolini pro una 
dimidia et domina Marduccia uxor Lazzerini pic- 
toris filii Vannucci et filia quondam Deodati Or- 
landi pictoris civis lucani et olim relicta quondam 
dicti Orsucci quondam Puccii Sabbolini ex jure in- 
soluti per eam vel suo nomine adepti pro juribus 
sue dotis ut dixi pro alia dimidia . . . teneant et 
possideant et pro eis hodie dictam domum habitent 
Ser Johannes Benencase notarius ideo dictus Cam- 
porus quondam Gerardi Sabbolini pro sua dimidia 
dicte domus, et dicta domina Marduccia cum con- 
sensu et voluntate dicti Lazzerini viri sui, etc... . 
Actum in Luca in via publica iuxta domum quam 
_nunc habitant dicti Camporus et domina Marduccia 
in contrate sci Petri Somaldi, presentibus . . . anno 


8° The docum 


Nat. Dni. millesimo trecentesimo trigesimo nono, 
die 5 maii, septime indictione. 


Lucca, Pal. Arcivescovile, Arch. Arcivescovile, 
Collezione Cardella, Vol. x, Diversorum instru- 
mentorum liber, Curia episcopalis lucanae, 1332 to 


1342, fol. 177. 


In the Name of the Lord, Amen. Whereas Puccio, deceased 
son of Campotto di Sabbolino deceased, for a third part, and 
Camporo, son of Gerardo di Sabbolino deceased, for a third 
part... and Sabbolino and Orsuccio, deceased brothers of 
Puccio di Sabbolino deceased, for one half, hitherto having 
held, and their parents having held for a long, indeed a very 
long, time, a house on emphyteutic lease from the Bishopric 
of Lucca, situated in the City of Lucca, in the contrada of 
S. Pietro Somaldi, . . . and paying for it for the said sons of 
Sabbolino as an annual emphyteutic fee to the said Bishopric 
of Lucca forty denars in current Lucchese denars, and 
whereas at present the said Camporo, son of Gerardo di 
Sabbolino deceased, for one half, and Marduccia, wife of 
Lazzarino the painter, son of Vannuccio, and daughter of 
Deodato di Orlando the painter deceased, citizen of Lucca 
and one-time widow of the said Orsuccio deceased, son of 
Puccio di Sabbolino deceased, for the other half, acquired, 
as she has said, for herself and in her name under the law of 
unpaid debts in payment of her dower rights . . . hold and 
own the said land and house and inhabit the said house, now 
then, Ser Giovanni, son of Benincasa, notary (acting in the 
name of) the said Camporo, son of Gerardo di Sabbolino 
deceased for his half of the said house, and in the name of 
the said Marduccia, with the consent of the said Lazzarino, 
her husband. . .. Done in Lucca in the public thoroughfare, 
near the house now inhabited by the said Camporus and 
Donna Marduccia, in the comtrada of S. Pietro Somaldi, 
in the presence of .. . in the year of the Nativity of Our 
Lord 1339, May 5, seventh indiction.® 


VII. Deopato p1 Or.Lanpo (deceased) 


1348, April 5 

Andrea di Buonaggiunta di Orlando Rodolfi sells a piece of 
land to Parduccio di Jacopo di Bonafede of the contrada 
of S. Anna alle Piagge, declaring that his father, Buonag- 
giunta, had received the land in settlement of an unpaid 
debt owed him by Niccoluccio and Amadore, sons of the 
deceased painter, Deodato, and by Donna Pina, their 
mother and widow »f Deodato. 

In nomine Domini Amen. Andreas civis et merca- 
tor lucanus filius et heres in totum quondam Bona- 
iuncte quondam Orlandi Rodulfi lucani civis . . 
vendidit dedit tradidit cessit atque mandavit Par- 
duccio quondam Jacobi Bonafedis de contrate sancte 
Anne de Plageis . . . unam petiam terre que est 
campus cum vinacibus et vitibus super se in Plageis 
in loco dicto Piaggie contrate sancte Anne ab una 
parte coheret, etc... . que est per mensuram quarra 
una et media...et quam petiam terre cum pre- 
dictis ut dictum est dictus Andreas asserruit ad eum 
stanter jure proprio pertinere et eidem obvenisse ex 


» exceedingly long and repeats the name of Marduccia at many points. 
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hereditate et subcessione paterna...et dicto quon- 
dam Bonaiuncte obvenisse ex insoluto per dictum 
quondam Bonaiunctam adepto contra et adversus 
Nicoluccium et Amadorem germanos filios quondam 
Deodati pittoris cives lucanos et dominam Pinam 
eorum matrem relictam quondam dicti Deodati. .. . 
Actum Luce in domo qui fuit Puccinj Lamberti 
subtus Palatium Antianorum lucani comunis, 
coram....Anno Nativitatis Domini millesimo tre- 
centesimo quadragesimo octavo, Ind. prima, die 
quinto aprilis. Johannes qdam Michelis de Scto 
Angelo in Campo, Imperiali auctoritate Iudex 
ordinarius et notarius predicto omnibus interfui, 


eaque rogatus publice scripsi. (A coda follows) 


Lucca, Arch. di Stato, Pergamene Serviti, April 5, 
1348 (old No. 935). 


In the Name of the Lord, Amen. Andrea, citizen and 
merchant of Lucca, son and heir ## toto of Buonaggiunta 
deceased, son of Orlando di Rodolfo deceased citizen of 


ROME, ITALY 


Lucca . . . sold, gave, transferred, ceded and consigned to 
Parduccio, son of Jacopo di Bonafede deceased, of the 
contrada of S. Anna alle Piagge . . . a piece of land, that is, 
a field, with vines and withes(?) upon it, situated in 
Piagge, in the place called Piaggie della Contrada di S. 
Anna, the said piece of land bordering on one side, etc... . 
and the said piece of land measuring one quarra and a half, 
which land with the said appurtenances as was said above 
are claimed by the aforementioned Andrea, who affirms that 
he has owned it continuously in his own right, that it came 
to him by inheritance from his father . . . and that it came 
to the said Buonaggiunta deceased in settlement of an un- 
paid debt owed by the brothers Niccoluccio and Amadore, 
citizens of Lucca, sons of the painter Deodato deceased, 
and by Donna Pina, their mother and widow of the said 
Deodato. . . . Done in Lucca in the house that belonged 
to Puccino, son of Lamberto, below the Palace of the Amz#- 
ani of the Commune of Lucca, in the presence of ....In 
the Year of the Nativity of Our Lord 1348, Ist indiction, 
on the sth day of April. 1, Giovanni, son of Michele 
deceased, of S. Angelo in Campo, by Imperial authority 
judge ordinary and notary, was present at all of the above 
matters and, being summoned thereto, reduced them to 
writing in public form. 
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TWO ROGER PROBLEMS: THE DONOR OF 
THE HAGUE LAMENTATION AND THE 
DATE OF THE ALTARPIECE OF THE 
SEVEN SACRAMENTS 


ERWIN PANOFSKY 


HE Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments in the Musée Royal at Antwerp (Fig. 1)* has always 

been a puzzle with respect to both its authenticity and its date. Originally ascribed to Jan 

van Eyck, it was soon dissociated from the school of Bruges and placed in the orbit of Roger 
van der Weyden; and that it was produced at Brussels is all the more certain since its architectural 
setting has been shown to be a free but perfectly recognizable variation on Ste.-Gudule.* But while 
some experts ascribe it to Roger van der Weyden himself, others consider it as shopwork, and while 
the earlier literature tended to date it very late, more recent scholarship, beginning with Friedrich 
Winkler, prefers a date between 1445 and 1450. The problem is further complicated by extensive 
repainting. In the lateral panels no less than ten of the strongly individualized heads were painted 
over some time after 1475 (presumably because a younger generation of priests and parishioners 
wished to be immortalized ), and in the central panel a man lurking behind the second pier—perhaps 
the artist who performed the operation—was painted in at the same time.* The other portrait heads, 
however, have remained intact; and one of them may help us to determine the date of the work 
with comparative accuracy. 


It is an indisputable and undisputed fact that the Antwerp triptych was executed for Jean Chevrot 
while he was bishop of Tournai from 1437 to 1460. His coat-of-arms (in front of an episcopal 
staff) and that of the diocese of Tournai appear no less than three times in the spandrels of the 
painted arches enframing the prospect of the basilica in which the rites are performed. According 
to canon law, two of the seven sacraments—holy orders and confirmation—can be dispensed only 
by bishops. And since the amiably skeptical face of the bishop administering confirmation (Fig. 5)— 
sharp creases descending from the nostrils to the corners of the mouth, eyebrows arched as in mild 
wonderment, and the underlip emphatically protruding beyond the slightly retracted upper lip— 


| Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Anvers, Catalogue descriptif, Royal des Beaux-Arts d’Anvers, 1942-47, pp. 99ff. Cf. also 


1920, pp. 392ff.; Koninklizk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 
Antwerpen, Beschrijvende Catalogus, 1948, 1, pp. 276ff.; 
K. Voll, Die altniederlandische Malerei von Jan van Eyck bis 
Memling, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 75f.; F. Winkler, Der Meister 
von Flémalle und Rogier van der Weyden, Strassburg, 1913, 
pp. 54ff., 113ff.; W. Burger, Roger van der Weyden, Leipzig, 
1923, p. 29; M. J. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, 
11, Berlin, 1924, p. 96, no. 16; J. Destrée, Roger de la Pasture- 
van der Weyden, Paris and Brussels, 1930, pp. 137ff., pls. 11, 
75, 76; Th. Musper, Untersuchungen zu Rogier van der 
Weyden und Jan van Eyck, Stuttgart, 1947, pp. 52, 59, figs. 
64, 65; L. van Puyvelde, The Flemish Primitives, New York, 
1948, pls. 38, 39; P. Rolland, “Het drieluik der Zeven Sacra- 
menten van Rogier van der Weyden,” Annuaire du Musée 


Hulin de Loo in: Biographie nationale de Belgique, xxvii, col. 
236, and F, Winkler in: Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon 
der bildenden Kiinstler, xxxv, p. 472. 

?'R. Maere, “Over het afbeelden van bestaande gebouwen 
in het schilderwerk van Vlaamsche Primitieven,” De Kunst der 
Nederlanden, 1, 1930, pp. 201ff. 

* According to Mr. Robert A. Koch, who was kind enough 
to check the original, the following heads are repainted: that 
of the priest and the two male witnesses in Baptism; those of 
the men behind the canon in the second chapel on the left 
(between Baptism and Confirmation) ; those of the bridegroom 
and the witness in Matrimony; that of the priest in Extreme 
Unction. The addition of the man behind the pillar in the 
central panel was, so far as I know, first observed by Mr. Koch. 
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is undeniably identical with that of the prelate attending on Philip the Good in the well-known 
title page of the Brussels Chroniques du Hainaut of 1446 (Fig. 7),* this bishop has long, and 
correctly, been identified as Jean Chevrot himself. In fact an ecclesiastical dignitary, clad in the 
pink-violet cap and cassock of a bishop and assisting, in the company of Chancellor Nicholas Rolin, 
at the dedication of a Chronicle of the Hainaut, can be none other than Jean Chevrot, bishop of 
Tournai and trusted counsellor of Philip the Good. “Lequel evesque estoit lung des principaux, 
avecq le chancellier de Bourgogne, conseiller et gouverneur de Philippe, Duc de Bourgogne,” 
says Jacques Du Clercq,’ conceiving of Chevrot and Rolin as a pair precisely as does the illuminator. 

The same Jean Chevrot has been connected with a picture which poses problems somewhat 
analogous to those presented by the Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments: the Lamentation with St. 
Peter, St. Paul and an Episcopal Donor in the Mauritshuis at The Hague (Fig. 6).° This picture, 
too, is variously ascribed to Roger van der Weyden and one of his followers and is variously dated 
either about 1460 or—very unconvincingly—about 1445. Since an undocumented attempt at identi- 
fying the donor with Nicholas de Ruistre, bishop of Utrecht (died November 9, 1509), has fallen 
into well-deserved oblivion,’ scholars seem to agree that he is Jean Chevrot.* His presence and 
that of the two apostles have been accounted for by the hypothesis that the Hague Lamentation is 
identical with a Nood Gods supposedly destined for the church of Middelburg, the famous founda- 
tion of Peter Bladelin. This church, consecrated on July 12, 1460, was dedicated to Sts. Peter and 
Paul, and the assumption is that Bladelin had yielded his customary place in the picture to Bishop 





Jean Chevrot for reasons of personal gratitude.” 


To this hypothesis, attractive though it sounds, there are several serious objections. In the first 
place, we know of no other case in which the portrait of an ecclesiastical dignitary, however deeply 
respected by a lay donor, was permitted to supplant the latter’s portrait entirely."” In the second 
place, Jean Chevrot was a man of eighty when he died on December 20, 1460," which would be 
obviously incompatible with the distinctly youthful appearance of the bishop in the Hague Lamen- 
tation. In the third place, no significant similarity exists between the Hague donor (Fig. 2) and 


* Illustrated, e.g., in Destrée, of.cét., pl. 144, and Musper, 
op.cit., fig. 76. Cf. P. Durrieu, La miniature flamande aux 
temps de la cour de Bourgogne, Brussels, 1921, pl. 36, and P. 
Post, “Die Darbringungsminiatur der Hennegauchronik in der 
Bibliothek zu Briissel,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 
1923, pp. 171 ff. 

5 Mémoires de Jacques Du Clercq, 1V, 13, year 1460 (J.-A. 
‘ Buchon, Collection des chroniques nationales francaises, XV°® 
siecle, x1v, Paris, 1826, p. 52). 

® Musée Royal de Tableaux, Mauritshuis 4 la Haye, Cata- 
logue raisonné des tableaux et sculptures, The Hague, 1935, 
pp. 397ff.; Voll, of.cit., p. 77; Winkler, Der Meister von 
Flémalle, pp. 131f.; Friedlander, of.cit., 11, p. 106, no. 46, 
pl. xxx1x; Destrée, of.cét., p. 130, pl. 60; Musper, of.cit., 
pp. s1f., 59, fig. 59. Cf. also Hulin de Loo, of.cit., col. 238, 
and Winkler in Thieme-Becker, pp. 471-474. The picture has 
been published, in seven color reproductions and with excel- 
lent commentary, by W. Vogelsang, Rogier van der Weyden, 
Pieta; Form and Color, New York, n.d. (1949). 

T cf. W.-H. James Weale, “Tableau attribué 4 Roger van 
der Weyden,” Revue de Dart chrétien, XLIV, 1901, pp. 124ff., 
and C. Hofstede de Groot, “Kritische opmerkingen omtrent 
Oud-Hollandsche schilderijen in onze museen,” Oud Holland, 
XIX, 1901, p. 141. 

8 See Hulin de Loo, of.cit., col. 238; Musper, of.cit., p. 525 
Vogelsang, of.cit., p. 12 (Tournai here misprinted into “St.- 
Omer’). 

® Hulin de Loo, #bid. 

10 The parallel adduced by Hulin de Loo—the dismembered 
triptych by Memling illustrated, e.g., in Friedlander, of.cit., 
VI, 1928, pls. v, VI—is not quite valid inasmuch as here the 
portraits of the lay donors are not suppressed but only rele- 


gated to the wings while that of a Cistercian abbot, presumably 
the abbot of Dunes, appears in the central panel. The lay 
donors thus merely shared their right to representation instead 
of completely surrendering it as Peter Bladelin would have 
done had he commissioned the Hague Lamentation which, in 
view of its format, can hardly have been the central panel of 
a triptych. Whether Hulin de Loo had evidence to show that 
the church of Middelburg in fact possessed a Nood Gods, or 
only concluded its existence from the Hague Lamentation 
itself, I have no way of knowing. There is no reference to such 
a picture in the only monograph accessible to me, viz. J. J. 
de Smet, “Notice sur Middelbourg en Flandre,” Messager des 
sciences et des arts de la Belgique, 1v, 1836, pp. 333ff. 

11 See Jacques Du Clercq, of.cit., 1V, 13, year 1460, pp. 51f.: 
“Audit an quatre cent soixante, par ung samedy, vingtiesme 
jour de décembre, en la ville de Lille, mourut maistre Jehan 
Chevrot, evesque de Tournay, en lage de quatre-vingt ans”; 
P. B. Gams, Series episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae, Ratisbon, 
1873, p. 251 (apparently on the authority of Gallia Christiana, 
new ed., Paris, 1876, 111, col. 233), gives the date as Septem- 
ber 22, 1460, but since the twentieth of December, 1460, fell 
in fact on a Saturday (whereas the twenty-second of Septem- 
ber fell on a Monday), Du Clercq’s statement would seem to 
be trustworthy. The difficulty of connecting the Hague Lamen- 
tation with the church of Middelburg and Peter Bladelin was 
recognized by Musper, of.cit., p. 52, and Vogelsang, of.cit., 
p. 12, the former dating the picture ca. 1445, the latter, more 
reasonably, ca. 1455-1460. Both scholars, however, while 
denying the picture’s connection with Bladelin’s foundation, 
insist on identifying the donor as Jean Chevrot and are, there- 
fore, unable to account for the presence of Sts. Peter and Paul. 
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Jean Chevrot as he appears in the confirmation scene of the Antwerp triptych and in the dedication 
miniature of the Chroniques du Hainaut. The former’s face is full and Epicurean rather than lean 
and saintly. His jaw is round rather than square, his nose short and blunt rather than long and 
pointed, his glance sharp and alert rather than mildly meditative. His chin is cleft. And the most 
characteristic features of Jean Chevrot’s physiognomy, the horse-lipped mouth and the arched 
eyebrows, are conspicuously absent. 

Yet the Hague donor does recur in the Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments though not as yet 
in forma episcopi. As independently observed by Professor Julius S. Held and this writer, he is 
identical with the young canon stationed between the scenes of confirmation and baptism (Figs. 1, 
5). In the Hague Lamentation he appears, as is only natural, appreciably older; pouches have 
formed under his eyes, his mouth has hardened, and the flesh of the jowls and throat has lost some 
of its firmness. But otherwise the two portraits are so nearly identical that their juxtaposition may 
be allowed to speak for itself. 

In spite of his youth and his comparatively modest status in the hierarchy, the canon in the 
Antwerp triptych has been accorded a most unusual and thus far unexplained degree of prominence. 
Arrayed in black cap and black fur-trimmed cassock instead of in pontificalibus, he is the only major 
character not taking part in the sacred rites as either priest, recipient, or witness. He has brought 
along a little retinue of his own (their faces unfortunately repainted) and is accompanied by a 
graceful whippet whose aristocratic elegance forms an amusing contrast to the bourgeois solidity 
of the small griffon terrier that ambles from the wedding ceremony into the deathbed scene. And 
he and his party not only hold the place of honor on Jean Chevrot’s right but also occupy a whole 
chapel (opposite the one where the rite of matrimony is performed) quite by themselves, so that 
the sacrament of penance has to be administered in the corner between the rood-screen and the 
northern entrance to the nave. 

The inference is that a man so honored must have been a Very Important Person indeed, and a 
distinguished visitor rather than an ordinary member of the local chapter. And since we now know 
that he was to become the very bishop who commissioned the Hague Lamentation, we can attempt 
to establish his identity. We have to look for a prelate who was a man of wealth and family because 
he rose high in the Church at a relatively young age; who was a canon—but not a canon of Tournai 
Cathedral—when Jean Chevrot’s triptych was executed;** who at this time already held a rank 
that raised him well above the status of other canons; who was consecrated bishop before the exe- 
cution of the Hague Lamentation; and whose Christian name was Peter or Pierre because it is 
St. Peter who in the Hague Lamentation commends him with the gesture typical of patron saints 
while St. Paul, automatically co-patron of all persons named Peter,” stands quietly by. 


II 


There is, so far as I can see, only one person who fulfills these numerous and exacting require- 
ments: Pierre de Ranchicourt, bishop of Arras from 1463 up to his death on August 26, 1499. 

The elder son of a knight and high-ranking official, Jean le Besgue de Ranchicourt, governor of 
Arras, he yet decided upon an ecclesiastical career and acquired—we do not know when—the degree 


‘2 This precludes a solution opposite to that accepted by 
Musper and Vogelsang, viz. the proposition to maintain the 
picture’s provenance from Peter Bladelin’s church at Middel- 
burg (and thus to account for the presence of the two saints) 
but to identify the episcopal donor with Jean Chevrot’s succes- 
sor, Guillaume Filatre, who also did Bladelin a number of 
favors (cf. de Smet, Joc.cit.). Before being transferred to 
Tournai, Filatre had been bishop of Toul fron: 1449 to 1460 
and bishop of Verdun from 1437 to 1449; he could, therefore, 


not have been represented as a canon in the Altarpiece of the 
Seven Sacraments. 

*8St. Peter and St. Paul not only share their principal 
feast, that of their martyrdom (June 29), but also the feast 
of the dedication of their basilicas (November 18) and that 
of the Translatio capitis (April 4). It should be noted that 
the very church of Middelburg, just mentioned, was dedicated 
to both St. Peter and St. Paul although the founder’s Christian 
name was simply Peter. 
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of magister theologiae. This decision was prompted not only by his natural talents and inclinations 
but also by his excellent prospects: his maternal uncle was none other than Jean le Jeusne, bishop 
of Amiens from 1433 to 1436, bishop of Térouanne (which diocese he never entered) from 1436, 
cardinal from 1439, friend and biographer of Pope Eugene IV, and one of the most powerful 
churchmen of his age: “I] fust trés diligent et soutil,” to quote Jacques Du Clercq once more, “et 
gouverna en partie le saint si¢ge de Rome; il estoit moult riche et feit moult biens 4 tout son lignage, 
et moult les advancha, en donnant grands deniers. . . . S’il ne fust mort si josne, il estoit homme 
pour estre pape.’”* 

Thanks to the influence of this remarkable uncle, young “maistre Pierre” obtained a considerable 
number of “grands bénéfices.” Apart from a canonry at Liége Cathedral and the priorate of Ste.- 
Madeleine at Salins in the diocese of Besancon, which he picked up at an unknown date,” he ac- 
quired, as early as May 1451, a praepositura at Maaseyck in the diocese of Liége.** In 1453 he 
became, simultaneously, canon and chancellor of Amiens Cathedral”’ as well as canonicus theo- 
logicus (viz. one of the four canons whose benefices were reserved to the possessors of a degree in 
theology) and archdeacon for the district of Valenciennes at Cambrai Cathedral.** From 1451 he 
was, moreover, a protonotarius apostolicus de numero participantium, that is to say, a member of 
that distinguished body of “Prothonotaries Apostolic in Active Service” whose practical functions 
comprised the redaction, authentication and recording of all consistorial bulls pertaining to canoni- 
zations and to the appointment of patriarchs, archbishops, bishops and such abbots as must be con- 
firmed by consistorial action.” 

How Pierre de Ranchicourt managed to reconcile the duties of all these offices it is difficult to 
say. We know, however, that he was “personally received” into the chapter of Cambrai in 14537 
and may assume that he complied with this formality also at Amiens where he became canon and 
chancellor in the same year. At this point of his career, then, he seems to have given up his residence 
at Rome,” either obtaining special permission from the pope or exchanging the status of a pro- 
tonotary de numero participantium, who was required to live at the Curia, for that of a protono- 
tary supernumerarius, who could live wherever he pleased. By the end of 1462, however, he 
renounced all his benefices in favor of the See of Arras the previous incumbent of which, Jean 


14 Jacques Du Clercq, of.cit., IV, 45, year 1463, p. 221. 





15 These two benefices are mentioned only on the occa- 
sion of their becoming vacant when Pierre de Ranchicourt had 
been elected bishop of Arras (Biblioteca Vaticana, cod. Reg. 
490, fol. 53; cod. Reg. 488, fols. 268-269v; cod. Reg. 493, 
fol. 207). For these, and all other references to records pre- 
served in the Vatican Library and the Archivium Vaticanum 
Secretum, I am indebted to Dr. H. Kiihn-Steinhausen of the 
Istituto Pio X at Rome whose help was enlisted through the 
good offices of Professor Charles Rufus Morey. 

16 Arch. Secr. Vat., Introitus et Exitus, 419, fol. s1v: in 
May 1451, Pierre de Ranchicourt, apostolicae sedis prothono- 
tarius, pays fl. 120 for the revenue of this praepositura. 

17 “Les dignitaires de la Cathédrale d’Amiens qui ne figu- 
rent pas dans la Gallia Christiana,” La Picardie, XVill, 1873, 
pp. 78f. According to this article, Pierre de Ranchicourt ap- 
pears in the records of Amiens Cathedral as canon and chan- 
cellor in 1453 and disappears from 1462; this agrees with 
the record of vacancy, dated December 10, 1462, in cod. Reg. 
490, fol. 29. 

18 Arch. Secr. Vat., Introitus et Exitus, 421, fol. 58: in 
January 1453, Pierre de Ranchicourt, apostolicae sedis pro- 
tonotarius, pays fl. 170 “pro compositione archidiaconatus 
Valenthin. in eccl. Cameracen.” Cf. also J. B. Carpentier, 
Histoire généalogique des Pays-Bas, ou Histoire de Cambray 
et du Cambrésis, Leyden, 1664, 1, part 2, pp. 448 and 462. 

19 See notes 16 and 18. Cf. also Jacques Du Clercq, o?.cit., 
IV, 45, year 1463, pp. 223f.: “lesquels bénéfices son oncle, 
Pevesque de Thérouanne, lui avoit fait faire avecq la protono- 


tairie du pape”; and Gallia Christiana, ed.cit., 111, cols. 345f.: 
“Petrus Johannis domini de Ranchicourt equitis . . . filius, 
protonotarius apostolicus de numero participantium. . . .” For 
the office of Protonotary Apostolic, the difference between 
the participantes and the supernumerarii and their status in the 
fifteenth century, cf. (apart from the still useful treatise by 
G. V. Marchesi-Buonaccorsi, A ntichita ed eccellenza del proto- 
notariato apostolico participante, Faenza, 1751, and the ar- 
ticles in such general reference works as André-Condis-Wagner, 
Dictionnaire de droit canonique, Paris, 1894, 111, pp. 289f.): 
Micke, “Die apostolischen Protonotare,” Archiv fiir katho- 
lisches Kirchenrecht, xx, 1868, pp. 177ff.; and W. von Hof- 
mann, Forschungen zur Geschichte der Kurialen Behorden 
vom Schisma zur Reformation (Bibliothek des Kgl. Preuss. 
Historischen Instituts in Rom, x11), Rome, 1914, 1, pp. 56ff. 
The functions of the participanti during the period here under 
consideration were defined by Martin V’s bull I apostolicae 
of April 1, 1418 (Micke, of.cit., p. 205). 

*° Carpentier, of.cit., p. 448: “Pierre de Ranchicourt, fils de 
Jean Sire de Ranchicourt en Artois, fut receu personellement 
[scil. as Canon Theological of Cambrai Cathedral] an 
1453.” 

*1 This is confirmed by Jacques Du Clercq, of.cit., 1v, 45, 
year 1463, p. 224: “aprés la mort duquel [scil., Pierre de 
Ranchicourt’s uncle, Jean Cardinal le Jeusne] se partist de 
Rome, ne n’y avoit rallé jusques lors.” It must be borne in 
mind that Jacques Du Clercq mistakenly dates the Cardinal’s 
death in ca. 1453 instead of 1451 (cf. below, Pp. 37). 
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Cardinal Jouffroy, had been transferred to Albi on December 10 of that year. He was conse- 
crated—according to tradition in Rome and by Pius II in person*—on April 17, 1463, and spent 
the rest of his long life on the administration of his diocese, reigning totos triginta six annos magna 
cum laude et prudentia.™ On July 7, 1484, he had the satisfaction of dedicating the long unfinished 
cathedral, and the resolutions of a synod convoked by him in 1491 were perpetually referred to as 
Littera Petri.” 

These biographical data fit the case so well that a coincidence is hardly probable. Pierre de 
Ranchicourt is the only bishop reigning in the Netherlands during the second half of the fifteenth 
century who bore the name of Peter, and that he had a special veneration for his patron saint is 
indicated by the fact that he adorned Arras Cathedral with an effigies divi Petri argentea.”* That 
the young canon in the Antwerp triptych is a Protonotary Apostolic is visibly documented by what 
seems to be a symbol of his office, the portable inkpot and pen-case which he wears at his belt.** And 
that this office more than justifies the privileged position accorded to him is a matter of record. 
A protonotarius apostolicus de numero participantium was subject only to the special jurisdiction 
of the pope” and, up to Pius II’s bull Cum servare of 1459, outranked archbishops and bishops in 


matters of protocol ;** even today he takes precedence over canons, archdeacons and abbots unless 
they be mitred. 


III 


On the theory that it is Pierre de Ranchicourt who figures as a visiting dignitary in the Altarpiece 
of the Seven Sacraments and, later, as a donor in the Hague Lamentation, we can establish two 
definite termini ante quos non. The Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments must postdate 1451 when 
Pierre de Ranchicourt was made a Protonotary Apostolic and obtained the first of his benefices; 
the Hague Lamentation must postdate 1463 when he was consecrated bishop of Arras. The lower 
limits can be determined only by balancing probabilities, especially by estimating his age in the 
two portraits and calculating the year of his birth, which does not seem to be recorded in documents. 

According to Jacques Du Clercq, Pierre de Ranchicourt was “about thirty-two years of age” when 
he was elevated to the See of Arras, and “about ten years” had then passed after the death of his 
uncle, Jean le Jeusne.” However, since the second of these statements is demonstrably inaccurate— 
Jean le Jeusne had died in 1451 and not in 1453—we are entitled to question the first as well. And 
that Pierre de Ranchicourt was in reality considerably older than was assumed by the chronicler 
can be inferred from the fact that he must have acquired the degree of magister theologiae prior 
to his appointment to the chapter of Cambrai in 1453 and, in all probability, prior to his appoint- 
ment as Protonotary Apostolic in 1451. Since the normal age of a magister theologiae—a degree 
obtainable only at the Sorbonne—is twenty-five,”® he may be presumed to have been born not very 


22 J. F. Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica, sive virorum in Belgio 


vita scriptisque illustrium, Brussels, 1739, 11, p. 1003: “Romae 
ab ipsomet Summo Pontifice Episcopus Atrebatensis anno 1462 
[new style: 1463] sacratur.” The same statement, with 
“1462” corrupted into “1472,” in Gallia Christiana, ed.cit., 
111, cols. 345f. 

28 Gallia Christiana, ibid. 

24 Foppens, ibid.; Gallia Christiana, ibid. 

25 Gallia Christiana, ibid. 

26 The Roman notarii regionales, historical ancestors of the 
protonotarii apostolici, were occasionally referred to as atra- 
mentarii (Dom Du Cange,. Glossarium mediae et infimae 
Latinitatis, new ed., Niort, 1883-87, 1, p. 453), and the noun 
penna was used to denote the office of a notary much as, e.g., 
“chair” denotes the office of a full professor (Du Cange, ibid., 
VI, p. 257). 

27 Micke, of.cit., pp. 217, 240, no. 18; von Hofmann, 
op.cit., p. 60. 


?8 Micke, of.cit., pp. 192f.; von Hofmann, of.cit., p. 58. 

2° Jacques Du Clercq, of.cit., 1V, 45, year 1463, p. 224: 
“Iceluy maistre Pierre avoit environ trente-deux ans [scil., 
when elevated to the See of Arras in 1463]; et y avoit environ 
dix ans que sondit oncle [scil., Jean le Jeusne] estoit mort.” 

8° For information on this point I am indebted to the Rev. 
Father A. L. Gabriel, professor at the Mediaeval Institute at 
Notre Dame University, who was also kind enough to inform 
me of the fact that Pierre de Ranchicourt continued to enter- 
tain friendly relations with the Sorbonne. On January 26, 
1466 (1467), the Rector of Paris University asked the English- 
German Nation for a letter of introduction to “Dominum 
episcopum Attrabatensem,” and on December 1, 1481, the 
Proctor of the Picard Nation expressed his wish to invite 
“episcopum Attrabatensem et Ambianensem” to the annual 
celebration of its patron, St. Nicholas, provided that the Na- 
tion would authorize five pounds for the additional expense. 
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much later than 1426; and since he looks like a man in his late twenties in the Altarpiece of the 
Seven Sacraments,” the latter may be dated 1453-1455. In fact, his journey to the north in 1453, 
amounting to a solemn entrée into the Netherlands, would seem to be the likeliest occasion for the 
official visit to the venerable Jean Chevrot which is commemorated in the Antwerp triptych.” 
The Hague Lamentation, on the other hand, shows him as a man not older than forty and may 
thus be dated in the first years of his episcopate, that is to say, about 1465. These two dates are 
perfectly compatible, I think, with the stylistic evidence.” 

Everybody seems to agree that the Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments is approximately con- 
temporaneous with the St. John Altarpiece in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at Berlin. With it the 
Antwerp triptych shares not only certain peculiarities of the figure style (compare, for example, 
the sweet, oval face of the young bride in the wedding scene with that of the Salome, or the averted 
profile of the woman in the right foreground of the central panel, so very unusual in Rogerian art, 


81 A good parallel to the comparatively mature appearance 
of the canon in the Antwerp triptych is found in Diirer’s por- 
traits of Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg, like Pierre de 
Ranchicourt a talented, precocious and somewhat self-indulgent 
churchman of noble birth. If the date of his birth (June 28, 
1490) were not known, the drawing L.547 of 1518 and the 
engraving B.102 of 1519 would cause us to estimate his age 
considerably higher than ca. twenty-eight, and in the engrav- 
ing B.103, dated 1523, he looks between forty and fifty rather 
than ca. thirty-three. 

32 There is some reason to believe that Pierre de Ranchi- 
court undertook this official visit in the company of his new 
superior, Jean Avantage, bishop of Amiens; for, it is this 
notable prelate who seems to be identical with the bishop 
administering holy orders in the Altarpiece of the Seven 
Sacraments (Fig. 4). Jean Avantage was originally a physi- 
cian and, as early as 1421, is mentioned as “physicus domini 
ducis Borgundiae” (E. Wickersheimer, Commentaire de la 
Faculté de Médecine de PUniwersité de Paris, Paris, 1915, 
p. 117). He combined, however, his medical career with one 
in the Church; in the same year in which he received his 
license from the Paris Faculty of Medicine (1418, cf. Wickers- 
heimer, p. 103) he already held a subdeaconry at Térouanne. 
In 1422 he became a canon of Paris Cathedral (4 uctarium 
Chartularis Universitatis Parisiensis, H. Denifle, ed., Paris, 
1897, p. 562) but was elected regent of the Medical Faculty 
on November 7, 1424 (Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 
H. Denifle, ed., 1v, Paris, 1897, p. 437, no. 2246). In 1434, 
he became provost of St. Peter’s at Lille, and on April 27, 
1437, was consecrated bishop of Amiens (4uctarium, ibid.) , 
as such he died on November 8, 1456. Since he was enrolled 
with the Paris Faculty of Medicine in 1407-1408 and was 
already a Master of Arts at this time (Wickersheimer, p. 50), 
he must have been born about 1388-1389. This would make 
him a man of ca. sixty-five in 1453, which agrees with the 
appearance of the bishop administering holy orders in the 
Antwerp triptych. Furthermore, we can compare the lean, 
ascetic face of this bishop with the portrait of Jean Avantage 
in a small, enameled plaque erected to his memory by the 
grateful chaplains of Amiens Cathedral whose underprivileged 
position he had always endeavored to improve (Fig. 3). This 
plaque (G. Durand, “Note sur une plaque en cuivre émaillé,” 
Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux Historiques et 
Scientifiques, 1889, pp. 193ff.; idem, Monographie de l’Eglise 
Notre-Dame Cathédrale d’Amiens, Amiens and Paris, 11, 1903, 
pp. 433ff.) is the work of a mediocre craftsman, and the 
portrait of the bishop is schematized in accordance with the 
requirements of the medium. Comparison with a Rogerian 
painting is, therefore, less conclusive than in the cases of the 
dedication miniature in the Chroniques du Hainaut and the 
Hague Lamentation. Yet the basic features of the face—long 
nose, straight mouth, furrowed brow, deeply circled eyes, and 
very pointed chin—are, so it seems to me, perfectly compatible 


with those of the bishop in the Altarpiece of the Seven Sacra- 
ments. For information about the career of Jean Avantage, I 
am, again, indebted to Father A. L. Gabriel, and for the 
photograph of the Amiens tablet—thus far reproduced only 
in line drawings—my thanks are due to my good friend, Mr. 
Louis Grodecki. 

That an altarpiece demonstrably destined for Tournai 
Cathedral should include the portraits of dignitaries not con- 
nected with this diocese is not surprising. When even the 
Middelburg altarpiece, donated by Peter Bladelin, not to men- 
tion the “Medici Madonna” and the fragment of a David 
Receiving the Cistern Water, included the portraits of two 
Burgundian courtiers, Jean Le Févre de St. Remy and Pierre 
de Beffremont, no one could object to the intrusion of unre- 
lated contemporary prelates upon religious ceremonies periodi- 
cally performed in actual life. The only question, raised by 
the unusual prominence accorded to “Pierre de Ranchicourt,” 
is as to who may be regarded as the real donor (in the sense 
of Auftraggeber). We are confronted with three alternatives: 
(a) Jean Chevrot paid for the work and included “Pierre de 
Ranchicourt” and “Jean Avantage,” in commemoration of 
their visit, by courtesy; (b) “Pierre de Ranchicourt” paid for 
the work, donating it, in commemoration of the same visit, to 
Tournai Cathedral and renouncing his right to add his coat- 
of-arms to that of Jean Chevrot; (c) Jean Chevrot and 
“Pierre de Ranchicourt” shared the expenses, the latter again 
renouncing his right to heraldic recognition. Since, so far as 
I know, the alternatives (b) and (c) have no contemporary 
parallels—whereas alternative (a) is paralleled by the above 
mentioned instances, especially the Middelburg altarpiece— 
it would seem to be preferable. However, since Pierre de 
Ranchicourt was rich, and Jean Chevrot a prelate well worth 
courting, alternatives (b) and (c), exceptional though they 
would be, should not be entirely excluded. 

88 The possible objection that Jean Chevrot does not look 
appreciably older in the Antwerp triptych than in the dedica- 
tion miniature of 1446 can be rebutted by the observation that 
so long-lived a person would not change very much between 
sixty-six and seventy-three. Moreover, the portrait in the 
painting was probably executed on the basis of the same study 
that had been used for the miniature. That the latter, even 
though probably carried out by a professional illuminator, 
was designed by Roger is indicated, not only by the excellence 
of its composition but also by the fact that the portraits of 
Philip the Good and Nicholas Rolin closely agree with Roger’s 
authentic portrayals of these two personages. The unusual 
reputation of the miniature is further attested by the existence 
of several copies; cf. F. Winkler, “Studien zur Geschichte der 
niederlandischen Buchmalerei des XV. und XVI. Jahrhun- 
derts,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Aller- 
hichsten Kaiserhauses, XXX11, 1915, pp. 279ff., especially p. 
308 and fig. 22. 
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with that of the henchman carrying the head of St. John) but also an exceptional interest in three- 
dimensional space concomitant with a remarkable recrudescence of Eyckian influence. As the deep, 
complex vistas in the St. John altarpiece reveal the impact of the “Hand G” miniatures in the 
Turin-Milan Hours,** so does the ecclesiastical interior of the Antwerp triptych, in spite of its 
assimilation to Ste.-Gudule, presuppose the Madonna in a Church; and the scene of matrimony, 
including the little griffon terrier, is clearly reminiscent of the London Arnolfini portrait. But the 
point is that this reversion to Jan van Eyck is characteristic of Roger’s early fifties rather than of 
his middle forties. As will be shown on a later occasion, the St. John altarpiece reflects, in more 
ways than one, the experiences of Roger’s trip to Italy and postdates rather than precedes the 
Bladelin triptych begun about 1452.”° 

The Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments, then, is easier to place in the decade of the Bladelin 
triptych than in that of the Last Judgment; it should also be noted that the wife of the dying man 
in the scene of extreme unction closely anticipates the Prophetess Anna in the Presentation wing 
of the Columba altarpiece. And while a certain hardness and dryness of execution makes it difficult 
to accept the Antwerp triptych as an original in the sense of propria manu authenticity, its composi- 
tion and design can hardly be ascribed to anyone but Roger. The difficulty created by the alloca- 
tion of one of the chapels to “Pierre de Ranchicourt” and his retinue is overcome in masterly 
fashion; owing to the skillful interpolation of the whippet and the little group of children marching 
home from confirmation, we hardly realize that the sequence of ceremonies has suffered an inter- 
ruption and that the two farthest of the superintending angels move in different planes. The scrolls 
of all these angels are inscribed with texts derived from Scripture and other sources according to 
the same highly original principle that is applied in the analogous inscriptions of the Granada- 
Miraflores altarpiece.*” And a comparison between the Antwerp triptych and the iconographically 
related pseudo-Cambrai altarpiece in the Prado, now frequently assigned to Vrancke van der 
Stockt,** demonstrates the former’s superiority in general arrangement ard treatment of space as 
well as in the invention of the individual scenes. 

As for the Hague Lamentation, nearly all those who believe in its authenticity date it as late as 
about 1460 on purely stylistic grounds;** the identification of the donor with Pierre de Ranchicourt 
postpones this date by only a few years. Yet these few years diminish the probability of Roger’s 
manual authorship. Even assuming that the new bishop of Arras, not consecrated until April 17, 
1463 (and this presumably in Rome), commissioned the picture as speedily as possible, Roger, who 
died on June 18, 1464, would hardly have had time to carry it out with his own hands. He could 
not have done more than furnish a general sketch and, possibly, a few studies for individual motifs. 
Grandly conceived but un-Rogerian in color,** somewhat mannered in postures and gestures, and 
pervaded by over-sweet, almost maudlin sentiment, the picture has long been ascribed to Memling. 
Some scholars still hold to this attribution.“ And the Hague Catalogue of 1935 judiciously sums up 
the result of previous discussions as follows: “La maniére de peindre tient le milieu entre celle de 


84See Hulin de Loo, of.cit., col. 236; W. Vogelsang, 


Noordnederlandsche Schilderkunst, 11, The Hague, 1937, 
“Rogier van der Weyden,” in: Niederlandssche Maleres im 


pp. 230ff., has ascribed the Prado altarpiece to the workshop 





XV. und XVI. Jahrhundert, Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1941, 
p- 100. 

35 In this respect, I must refer the reader to my forthcoming 
book on the Origin and Character of Early Flemish Painting. 

86 cf. especially Voll, of.cét., pp. 75f. 

8T For these inscriptions and their sources, I must again 
refer to my forthcoming publication. 

88 Friedlander, op.cit., 11, p. 106, no. 47, pl. XL, and XIV, 
p. 86; Destrée, of.cit., pls. 77-80; idem, “Le Retable de Cam- 
brai et Roger de la Pasture,” Mélanges Hulin de Loo, Brussels 
and Paris, 1931, pp. 136ff.; Thieme-Becker, Xxxvil, p. 93. 
For reasons not altogether evident, G. J. Hoogewerff, De 


of Dire Bouts. 

8° The only exception is, so far as I know, Musper, op.ctt., 
pp. s1f., 59. 

*° cf. Vogelsang, “Rogier van der Weyden,” p. 109. Voll, 
op.cit., p. 77: “Kaum mehr zu Rogers Lebzeiten entstanden. 
Sie weist bei sehr starken Anklangen an seinen Stil doch auch 
in dem gefalligen Kolorit und in einer gewissen Zierlichkeit 
Momente aus der Kunst vom letzten Viertel des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts auf.” 


*? cf., e.g., H. Beenken, “Rogier van der Weyden und Jan 
van Eyck,” Pantheon, xxv, 1940, pp. 129ff., n. 4. 
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Rogier van der Weyden et celle de Memling.” It may well be that the strangely contradictory 
qualities of the Hague Lamentation can be accounted for by the hypothesis that the lesser painter 
worked from material left by the greater. And it is perhaps more than an accident that the date 
inferable from the historical circumstances—1465—exactly coincides with Memling’s establish- 
ment as an independent master at Bruges.“ 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


42M. W. Brockwell, “A Document Concerning Memling,” The Connoisseur, C1V, 1939, pp. 186ff. 














NOTES 


TYPOLOGY IN THE SISTINE CEILING: 
A CRITICAL STATEMENT 


EDGAR WIND 


In an essay on “Sante Pagnini and Michelangelo: 
A Study in the Succession of Savonarola,”* I observed 
some years ago that the Genealogy of Christ, the repre- 
sentation of which in the Sistine Ceiling poses an icono- 
graphical problem of difficulty, forms the subject of a 
large group of Renaissance sermons, tracts, and anthol- 
ogies. Among these I mentioned the sermons collected 
in the Renaissance Homeliarius (1506), the commen- 
tary of St. Antonine of Florence in his Summa (1480), 
the debate on the Genealogy between Annius of Viterbo 
(1498) and Samuel of Cassino (1502),’ and the 
summation of these tendencies in the Jsagoge (1536) 
of Sante Pagnini, Savonarola’s pupil.* I notice that in 
Mr. Hartt’s article on the Sistine Ceiling,* in which 
this subject is discussed at length (pp. 201-213), no 
mention is made anywhere of the existence of these 
Renaissance sermons and tracts, and that the /sagoge 
of Sante Pagnini is dismissed without even a record of 
its title. From Mr. Hartt’s own arguments it is evident 
that these sources were not consulted by him, which 
may be owing to the fact that accessible libraries are 
not always equipped for the study of Renaissance 
theology. Yet this hardly suffices to excuse the extraor- 
dinary action of avoiding any reference to the existence 
of so large a body of relevant Renaissance literature, 
or of substituting for it quotations from Hrabanus 
Maurus who wrote in the ninth century. Among the 
many mediaeval commentaries of Matthew 1, which 
offer a mystical interpretation of the names in the 
Genealogy, the text of Hrabanus is not outstanding 
either for the singularity or the wealth or the influence 
of its propositions,® and it does not fit Michelangelo’s 
pictures. 

In the case of Esron, to take a simple example, Mr. 
Hartt establishes the correlation between picture and 
text as follows: “Esron means ‘I have seen the arrow,’ 
or ‘their court,’ and Hrabanus says that the arrows of 
Christ are the precepts of the Gospels. This meaning 
has slight application to the program of the ceiling and 
perhaps for this reason the child Esron receives little 
emphasis” (page 204). A less transparent example is 


* Focillon Memorial Volume, Gazette des beaux-arts, Xxvi, 
1947 (as of 1944), pp. 211-246. 

* ibid., p. 225, with bibliographical references in note 39. 

8 ibid., p. 217. 

* ART BULLETIN, XXXII, pp. 115-145, 181-218. 

® ibid., p. 214. 

® The Glossa ordinaria and the Pseudo-Alcuin had a far 
wider circulation. In contradistinction to these, the Hrabanus 
Commentary was never printed in the Renaissance, the first 
edition being of 1627 (Cologne) from an incomplete copy. 

™On p. 210, note 194, referring to the lunette Jechonias, 
Mr. Hartt is so positive that “half the lunette must belong to 
Salathiel, whose name Wind does not mention [because, as a 
matter of fact, I was explaining the name Jechonias]” that he 


Josaphat, whom Michelangelo pictured as a scribe. 
In order to explain this feature (p. 208) Mr. Hartt 
refers to a passage in Ezechiel (1x, 2) of which not 
one word is to be found in Hrabanus (Patrol. Lat., 
cv, col. 741). Hrabanus bases his interpretation on 
Psalms 1x and John v. These contain no reference to 
a scribe, and Mr. Hartt omits them from his argument. 
If this is a legitimate way of proving that a text fits a 
picture “‘so exactly as to appear the actual source,” then 
it follows that any source can be made to fit any picture 
“exactly.” One of the more engaging results of this 
procedure appears in the lunettes Manasses (p. 209) 
and Azor (p. 211), which are interpreted on the poetic 
assumption that the child is father to the man. Here 
the women attending their children, although repre- 
sented as younger than the men and considered gen- 
erally to be their wives, turn out to be their grand- 
mothers. An even greater confusion occurs in the 
lunette Jechonias (p. 210), which shows two children 
with their parents. These children are assigned by Mr. 
Hartt to two separate generations, one being presumed 
to be the father of the other; but as each is held by one 
of his parents—“Jechonias is held by his mother, .. . 
Salathiel by his father” — it follows that the woman is 
the mother of the father who, in his turn, is identical 
with the older of the two children: for Jechonias is the 
father of Salathiel. Mr. Hartt calls this “a curious rela- 
tion between the children of two generations.” Michel- 
angelo’s picture is not so complicated: it shows two 
parents and their children, and these form together 
one family consisting of two generations. In a vain 
attempt to apply Hrabanus to the figures, Mr. Hartt 
has split some of the families vertically in half, produc- 
ing two families out of one, with Shandean conse- 
quences for the genealogy.” 

If Hrabanus were a basic source for the Sistine 
Ceiling, an unlikely supposition, a study of Renaissance 
commentaries of Hrabanus would be indispensable for 
supporting this conjecture. Not only does Mr. Hartt 
nowhere raise this vital question of Renaissance com- 
mentaries on the Genealogy, but he has a curious way 
of effacing every trace of its ever having been raised. 
My summary of “the method employed in these 
sermons and treatises” (p. 226 of my article) is quoted 
in footnote 161 of page 203 in such a way that the 


permits himself to doubt the motives which determined my 
selection of details in the illustrations. To disprove Pagnini’s 
[not my] interpretation of Gregory’s passage on Jechonias 
(cf. pp. 230f. of my article), it is not sufficient to point out 
that “this cornerstone is one of the best-known symbols of the 
Resurrection, appearing in the Speculum along with Jonah 
and Samson.” The Speculum was obviously not accessible to 
Gregory, in whose passage on Jechonias no reference is made 
to either Jonah or Samson or the Resurrection (Patrol. Lat., 
LXXVI, 459). One would wish that the phrase “one of the 
best-known symbols of . . .” would disappear from iconog- 
raphy. In interpreting “the stone of Jechonias” (Isagoge, pp. 
444 and 725) Pagnini refers to Gregory but not to the 
Speculum. 
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reader is left with the impression that the extremely 
speculative method employed in these Renaissance texts 
had been my own invention. And although I have 
made it clear that my discovery of the relevance of the 
Hebrew names on Michelangelo’s tablets was based on 
a comparative study of Renaissance sermons and com- 
mentaries,* Mr. Hartt proposes that the rendering of 
these names in my article is due to misquotations from 
Jerome, and he lists every deviation from Jerome as 
an error (nn. 168, 170, 174, 196). 

On the interpretation of the Ceiling as a whole, 
Mr. Hartt has very kindly referred to my public lec- 
tures as having “called attention to problems hitherto 
largely unsuspected,” for which he himself proposes 
to offer solutions that “differ radically” from mine.® 
Perhaps in order not to anticipate my book, Mr. Hartt 
has refrained from specifying what these hitherto 
largely unsuspected problems were. It has been my aim 
in these lectures to prove that the many deviations 
from the literal text of the Bible, which have so often 
been observed in the Sistine Ceiling, are due to the 
prophetic nature of the program in which all the scenes 
from the Old Testament have been designed as 
adumbrations or “types” of the New.*° This principle 
has been adopted by Mr. Harte on page 135: “No 
literal interpretation of these «zenes according to their 
supposed subjects in Genesis has ever been able to cope 
with these discrepancies. . . . I propose to demonstrate 
that the anagogical interpretation [according to Mr. 
Hartt, a synonym for typology**] should be extended 
to embrace every scene, including the ten medallions; 
that once such an interpretation is complete the ceiling 
discloses a very simple message; . . . that the apparent 
discrepancies in the literal order of the scenes are in 
reality keys to the deeper meaning. . . .” To declare in 
the footnote to this passage that I have applied typology 
to one single scene (p. 135 n. 135), and then list 
another instance in a distant footnote (p. 188 n. 58), 
and omit the whole problem from the general footnote 
in which my method is declared to be “radically 
different” (p. 116 n. 1), is a bewildering procedure. 
As it is not an uncommon experience to find oneself 
honored in this circuitous manner, I hope I may be 
excused for recalling a passage from a great Irish 


® op.cit., pp. 227ff., and in particular p. 231. 

® op.cit., p. 116 n. 1. 

10 cf, my essay “The Ark of Noah: A Study in the Sym- 
bolism of Michelangelo,” Measure, 1, 1950, pp. 411-421. An 
interesting statement of the problem in Eastlake’s forgotten 
Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts, London, 1848, 
pp. 272-278. 

12.4... the anagogical tradition which teaches that every 
event and every phrase of the New Testament is clearly pre- 
figurcd by several passages in the Old” (p. 125). On this 
misuse of terms, see below p. 46. 

4% cf. p. 188 n. 58: “The theological references in subsequent 
notes 1 have derived largely from the indices of Migne.” On 
pp. 203ff., which deal with the Genealogy, “a text not ana- 
lyzed in the Index Figurarum Christi of Migne,” (but listed 
in Migne’s Index Vol. 11, 111), is quoted with Migne’s mis- 
print (p. 204 n. 167: exclusus for excelsus). 

18 The three misnomers are: (1) David before Nathan—as 


author: “I would desire in this case to imitate that fat 
man whom I have somewhere heard of in a shipwreck, 
who, when the sailors pressed by famine were taking 
slices from him to satisfy their hunger, insisted with 
great justice on having the first cut for himself.” 

My reason for quoting this ungracious sentiment is 
that I find it regrettable that a theory for which a body 
of documentary evidence has been assembled, should be 
presented in THE ART BULLETIN with inadequate 
means” and, what is worse, with comparable results. 
For example, in listing the scenes on the bronze medal- 
lions Mr. Hartt has uncritically adopted the titles of 
Steinmann, which have since been repeated in other 
books. As a result, three of the nine surviving scenes 
are misnamed, and the implausible argument is again 
repeated that the tenth scene was never painted, al- 
though it is reproduced in engravings. What kind of 
typology is raised on this basis need perhaps not be 
discussed. Mr. Hartt himself supposes “that the sequence 
was confused in the last-minute rush to complete the 
ceiling” (p. 201). 

The rush and confusion become even greater when 
typology is extended from the medallions to the way 
they are fastened to the ceiling. By a curious syllogism 
rather difficult to follow, in which the major and minor 
premises appear to be that St. Francis received the 
wounds of Christ and that the Sistine Chapel was “built 
and decorated by two followers of St. Francis,” Mr. 
Hartt infers (p. 137) that the five slits through which 
the bronze medallions are attached to the cornice 
represent in each case the five wounds of Christ: which, 
given the fact that there are ten medallions, would 
produce a series of fifty wounds. The number of 
“swaddling bands” and “winding sheets” (tbid.) would 
also be quite appalling. However, if large bronze 
medallions are acceptable as sacramental wafers (p. 
136), there is no reason for calling a halt in other 
places and declining, for instance, a new miracle of 
Cana by which wine is produced out of acorns (tbid.). 

All this is part of Mr. Hartt’s entirely original thesis, 
identifying the Rovere oak with the Cross or Tree of 
Life. This theory, in which typology is paired with 
emblematics, is questionable for at least three reasons: 
(1) because the humanist evidence on which it rests is 


if David came to Nathan with a horse and attendants; actually 
Nathan went to David and spoke to him alone; (2) The 
Death of the Sons of Ahab, which fails to explain why a head 
and two hands are hanging from a pole; (3) The Death of 
Uriah, which ought to show “the hottest battle” in which 
Uriah fell fighting. Instead a man without armor is being 
beaten by two others, a rider sweeps in, and another man 
prays.—Although Michelangelo changed his technique in the 
second part of the Ceiling, the extremely sketchy appearance 
of the last medallions is not due to haste but to decay, which 
has affected some of the earlier medallions as well. Old photo- 
graphs prove that the medallion above Ezechiel has lost its 
finish within recent memory. The idea that the final haste ex- 
pressed itself only in four medallions, and above all in the 
second but last, is unlikely enough; but to involve in this 
haste the iconographical program, which was surely worked 
out before Michelangelo began, is to expand this asylum igno- 
rantiae beyond its natural capacity. 
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marred by textual errors; (2) because the decisive 
pictorial document does not prove the point for which 
it is cited; and (3) because the theological text adduced 
by Mr. Hartt in fact disproves him completely. I shall 
examine these points in turn. 

(1) On page 134, the two lines quoted from An- 
tonio Flamino have been mistranslated into piety. The 
sharply phrased distich** in which this former ally of 
Cesare Borgia, Julius II’s determined enemy, reflects 
that “none shall be bound by the chains of crime (sce- 
leris vincula)”” now that the cardinal of San Pietro in 
Vincoli has assumed the role of celestial shepherd is 
more probably an invective than a eulogy, particularly 
as three other invectives by the same author against 
Julius II are known.”* In the manuscript (Cod. Vat. 
2870, ed. M. Vattasso, Studi e testi, 1, Rome, 1900, 
p. 51), the marginal comment Cardinalis s. Petri ad 
vincula is added to the phrase sceleris vincula, which 
places the personal allusion in this phrase beyond any 
possible debate. In view of the political history of this 
particular author, Mr. Hartt might well have paused 
before writing: “These two lines contain almost all the 
symbolism I have analyzed above” (p. 134). The 
second line in this distich: ““The Julian Oak feeds the 
celestial sheep,” in Renaissance parlance means nothing 
else than “Giuliano della Rovere [rovere=oak] has 
become pope.” He is the successor of Peter who feeds 
the Lord’s sheep. 

As for the verses by Bembo quoted on page 133, 
note 128, these stress the sacredness of the oak by com- 
paring it with the other sacred trees of antiquity. This 
contest within the pagan worship of sacred trees no- 
where allows for a Christian metaphor, a perdBaots 
so abhorrent to the purism of Bembo that he was ridi- 
culed by Erasmus for his refinement. Indeed, nothing 
could be further removed from Bembo’s sine labe fides 
than the tortuous ecstasies of St. Bonaventura. Nor is 
the promise of a Golden Age, when men shall return 
to the sturdy innocence of their fathers, associated by 
Bembo with the Christian sacrifice. He worships the 
Oak as a beneficent tree and greets its reign as a heroic 
revival, but the thought that those acorns which nour- 
ished the ancient heroes might be eaten as fruits of the 
Eucharist would have caused this most fastidious of 
antiquarians to shudder. Perhaps in this connection it 
would be well to reread Bembo’s letters De Imitatione. 

(2) As “the most persuasive of all examples” for 
an “identification of the rovere tree with the Cross” 


Mr. Hartt refers (p. 133) to a pontifical in the 


** “Nullus erit tandem, sceleris quem vincula nectant; 
Pascit coelestes Iulia quercus oves.” 

*® Vattasso, nos. LIV, LVI, LviI. See also xxxIv, a doubtful 
compliment. 

*® op.cit., p. 131: “One would have had to be a Turk to 
ignore such persistent and ubiquitous symbolism. Sixtus IV 
and Julius II were Franciscans.” 

*7 “The eucharistic meaning of the garlands is made still 
more apparent by the deliberate attempt to assimilate them to 
huge bunches of grapes.” 

*® Actually, only four out of the nine pictures in the center 
show any trees, but even if there were trees in seven, this still 
would not support the contention that the Tree of Life per- 


Morgan Library in which Domenico della Rovere, 
for whom it was illuminated, had his family emblem 
of the oak (rovere) placed under the Cross and around 
the margins of the page. To place an emblem under 
the protection of the Cross, or interlace it in the margin 
with the sacred vine, is surely a simple act of supplica- 
tion. If it meant, as Mr. Hartt thinks it does, “the 
identification of the rovere tree with the Tree of Life,” 
it would follow that a donor could not present a votive 
offering, or participate in a symbolic act of communion, 
without being identified with the power to which he 
appeals. The failure to respect an invocation, the in- 
ability to distinguish between a gesture of approach 
and a possessive act, has been defined as a form of sym- 
bolic blindness. 

(3) With regard to the theological evidence, there 
is surely no need to discuss the solecism by which the 
gourd of Jonah, who admittedly “has little to say about 
trees,” is twisted without any textual basis whatsoever 
into a “symbol of the Crucifixion” (p. 143), or to 
debate those postulates of “ubiquitous symbolism”*® 
by which acknowledged “oak garlands” become so 
transfigured that they “refer to the blood of Christ 
as fruit of the vine” (p. 136).** The simple error in 
arithmetic that “seven out of nine scenes in the Sistine 
Ceiling contain trees in one form or another” (p. 
140)** will not escape the observant reader. I shall 
therefore concentrate on a less tangible problem and 
examine the Decachordum Christianum (1507) of 
Marco Vigerio, the only theologian of the sixteenth 
century from whom Mr. Hartt professes to have ob- 
tained any illumination at all,*® but that of such a 
satisfactory kind that he would proclaim him the author 
of Michelangelo’s program. (Incidentally, if Hrabanus 
is quoted in this book, the passage has escaped me.) 

Of Vigerio’s style Mr. Hartt has given a very fair 
example on page 199. The Decachordum, as the title 
suggests, belongs to a class of devotional literature 
which is half argument, half incantation. But how- 
ever drab and sterile this kind of writing may have been 
in other ages, it is one of the curiosities of Renaissance 
religion that one cannot rely on the unthinking routine 
of a preacher. Unexpectedly, a personal preference is 
asserted, an unusual shift of emphasis occurs in the 
midst of hackneyed repetitions. To this rule Vigerio 
is no exception, and this is unfortunate for the thesis 
proposed. 

The surprise occurs in Book mn, Chapter Iv, not 


vades them all. 

1° No others are referred to in Mr. Hartt’s lengthy quota- 
tions and notes, unless several oratorical passages taken from 
Volume x1x of Labbé-Cossart’s Sacrosancta concilia, Venice, 
1732, be classed as theological arguments, which they are not. 
One of these (quoted and requoted three times, pp. 124, 186, 
and 216) is a rhetorical invocation “by the apostolic notary, 
Christoforo Marcello of Venice.” Another informs us that 
Egidio da Viterbo “prayed to God to bestow upon the troubled 
Church the armor of faith and the sword of light” (p. 119), 
but no mention is made of Egidio’s theological treatises (see 
below, note 23). 
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quoted by Mr. Hartt although it is entitled The A gree- 
ment Between the Beginnings of the New and Old 
Testaments (fol. 28v: Novi et veteris instrumenti ini- 
tiorum concentus). For the program of the Ceiling this 
is a theme of basic importance. The scriptural authority 
for combining, as Michelangelo did, a cycle of the 
Creation of the World with a cycle of the Genealogy 
of Christ, was precisely the concordance between the 
first book of Moses (Genesis) and the first chapter of 
Matthew (Genealogy), that is, the opening sections 
of the Old and New Testaments.*” One would expect 
therefore, in a book by the supposed author of Michel- 
angelo’s program, to hear this argument developed, 
with particular emphasis on the mystical names so fully 
illustrated by Michelangelo. Instead Vigerio avoids 
Matthew 1 completely and jumps, as it were, to the 
fourth gospel: 

“Before anything else let us see in what way the 
beginnings of the Old and New Testaments answer 
each other. When the Old Testament started, Moses 
said, ‘In the beginning God created heaven and earth.’ 
John says, as he founds the New: ‘In the beginning was 
the Word.’ ”—“Let no one be surprised,” Vigerio 
adds, “if he finds that I have written that the New 
Testament begins with the gospel of John. I know that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke have written their gospels 
before John . . . and nonetheless we cannot doubt that 
the gospel of John is the beginning of the New Testa- 
ment,” because John deals directly with the incarna- 
tion of the Word, whereas “the three earlier evan- 
gelists, that is, Matthew, Mark, and Luke start their 
history with the temporal nativity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

For this difference in method, Vigerio gives a 
pedagogical reason: “Our most wise mother, the Holy 


20 For this doctrine and some of its literature, see my article 
on Pagnini, p. 224 and note 36. The classical statement is by 
Peter Damian: “for as [Moses] described the beginning of 
the world (mascentis mundi texit originem), so [Matthew] 
described the beginning of the Church (orientem descripsit 
Ecclesiae novitatem) . .. whence . . . it was provided that 
both . . . should give one and the same beginning to their 
books, saying: liber generationis” (Patrol. Lat., CxLIVv, 778). 

21 Vigerio clearly classed Matthew 1 as “literal,” in contra- 
distinction to Hrabanus Maurus, of whom Mr. Hartt has 
quoted a passage (p. 203) of which there is no trace in Vi- 
gerio. From Mr. Hartt’s account on p. 212, it would seem 
that Vigerio took a passionate interest in resolving the ques- 
tion why, if Christ was not the son of Joseph, the ancestors of 
Joseph were yet listed as his forbears. Actually, the chapter in 
question (v, 14) nowhere mentions the forbears, but merely 
tries to remove the objection of heretics (not just “all 
doubters”) that either Joseph must have lied when he regis- 
tered as Christ’s father, or that Christ was not the son of God. 
If Vigerio proved “equal to the occasion” (p. 212), the occa- 
sion was very different from what Mr. Hartt describes. 

22 A. Paleotus, Historia admiranda, 11, Douai, 1616, fol. 4r. 

28 The treatises of Egidio da Viterbo on mystical theology, 
which are preserved in Mss at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
the Naples Library, the Biblioteca Angelica, and at the 
Vatican, are of decisive importance for the period of Julius II. 
I have discussed one aspect of these manuscripts in a study 
on “The Revival of Origen,” which is being published in a 
volume of essays in honor of Miss Greene. For a summary of 
some of Egidio’s treatises, and of earlier studies on the subject, 


Catholic Church, decided at the beginning to give milk 
to her children because they could not yet nourish 
themselves with solid food (sapientisstma mater nostra, 
sancta Catholica ecclesia, parvulis ab initio lac dare 
idcirco constituit, quia solido cibo vesci nondum pote- 
rant).” According to Vigerio, therefore, the mysteries 
of the New Testament begin with John, and not with 
Matthew, whose opening chapter, with its forty genera- 
tions of ancestors all painted by Michelangelo, is 
declared to be “milk for babes.” Had the author 
wished to write theological polemics against the pro- 
gram of the Sistine Ceiling he could not have chosen 
a more crucial topic. Actually, these reflections were 
written shortly before the Sistine Ceiling was painted, 
and they reveal inadvertently how far out of touch 
Vigerio was with the theology to be embodied in the 
program.” 

In this connection it may be noted that Vigerio was 
born in 1446.” He was twenty-four years older than 
Pagnini and Egidio da Viterbo, theologians of a scholar- 
ship incomparably more advanced and comprehensive 
than his,** and who enjoyed by 1508 universal renown 
and the particular favor of Julius II.** Although the 
question has been rarely considered that criteria of style 
and date can be extended to the program for a painting 
as much as to the painting itself, I suspect that the con- 
cetto of the Sistine Ceiling—with iconographic innova- 
tions as dramatic as the Crucifixion of Haman, and 
with adventures in Hebrew hieroglyphics on the scale 
of the Genealogy of Christ—would be unprecedented 
and, I dare say, inconceivable in the generation to 
which Vigerio belongs.** One wonders, incidentally, 
why Mr. Hartt does not mention the effete woodcuts 
which accompany Vigerio’s text in full-page illustra- 
tions, 


see the article “Giles de Viterbe” in Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, and the biography by G. Signorelli, // Cardinale 
Egidio da Viterbo, 1929. 

*4 That Egidio was Julius’ favorite preacher is perhaps too 
well known to require stressing. For Julius’ promotion of Pag- 
nini’s interests, see pp. 231f. of my article. Mr. Hartt points 
out that, on my own showing, Pagnini was employed in 
Lucca at the time the Sistine Ceiling was painted. Is he sure 
that Vigerio was not employed in Ferrara? (see Paleotus, 
loc.cit.). Unless it is proved that employment entails immo- 
bility, these alibis are of no value. 

25 Mr. Hartt’s statement (p. 198 n. 134) that “the specific 
commentaries of Scholastic theologians invalidate any such 
attempt to parallel Haman with Christ,” is invalidated by 
Joachim de Fiore, who explicitly draws this parallel. In the 
sentence “Dante’s lines are clearly in the tradition of Jerome,” 
Jerome (and whatever follows) should therefore be replaced 
by Joachim, incidentally a well-known source of Dante and 
a figure whom Dante places in Paradise. The words “some 
celebrations of Haman’s death” should read “the Jewish cele- 
bration of Haman’s death” because there is only one such 
feast which, being celebrated four weeks after Purim, coin- 
cides with the period of the Passion (Passover). See also the 
Theodosian law cited in my article on Haman. The words 
“The Crucifix of Haman,” a misprint found also in Tolnay, 
should read “The Crucifixion of Haman.” The rest of this 
footnote is almost unexceptional, although one wonders who 
needs to be told that Haman was evil. Prophetic adumbrations, 
although called parallels, do not entail a one-one relation. 
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To seek in Vigerio’s character as a Franciscan the 
decisive bond between him and Julius II is also an 
anachronism, in view of the marked ascendancy of 
St. Augustine as the model of a comprehensive theology. 
The attempt to affix to the pope’s theological thoughts 
the label of the old mendicant rivalries (Franciscans 
versus Dominicans) is singularly ill-founded if one 
considers that neither St. Francis nor St. Dominic is 
represented in the Désputa, whereas Franciscan and 
Dominican scholars are admitted without prejudice 
and subordinated to the Church Fathers.** Anticipated 
by Sixtus IV’s demonstration that there was no real 
ground for a quarrel between Scotists and Thomists, it 
was a chief aim of Julian theology to establish a con- 
cordance between these divergent traditions, and thus 
to teach, for example, that St. Bonaventura was in 
complete harmony with St. Thomas Aquinas. This 
doctrine of the Concordia Catholica became a broadly 
accepted tenet of the period, in this respect markedly 
different from the period of Pius II, in which Cusanus’ 
Coincidentia oppositorum was a theory understood and 
accepted by only a few. In the development of a Renais- 
sance technique of theological arbitration, it is of great 
interest to notice how the revival of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers supplied the common ground on which 
the surviving Scholastics found it possible to adjust 
their mediaeval differences. Of this Patristic Renais- 
sance, foreshadowed by Lorenzo Valla and carried to 
its height in the circle of Egidio da Viterbo and by the 
editorial labors of Erasmus, there is a typical example 
in the fact that Pagnini, who was a Dominican, com- 
posed his /sagoge after the model of St. Augustine. 

It might still be possible, however, despite the out- 
fashioned character of Vigerio’s book, that it contained 
among all its dross some precious and positive informa- 
tion not to be found elsewhere. The claims set forth 
in this respect are so modest and yet so specious that I 
shall deal with them in the footnote below.” But it is 
worthy of notice here that the long carpenter’s and 
gardener’s rhapsody in the author’s dedication to Julius 


26 It is possible to prove that the two figures in the center 
are Greek Fathers who instruct the four Latin Fathers seated 
on either side of the altar. I shall explain this fully in a study 
on the Stanza della Segnatura which is in preparation. 

27 “Indeed some elements, in particular the naked sons of 
Noah and the rising Adam who turns his face from the light, 
cannot be explained in any other way” (p. 214). It would 
be difficult to guess that this description of Adam is meant to 
refer to the Fall of Man (p. 187). Adam’s face is certainly 
in the shadow, and at a stretch he might also be described as 
“rising,” but this would still not fit the passage in Vigerio, 
who describes him, if we may trust Mr. Hartt’s quotation, as 
“rising from the meal” (surgit a coena). This is, however, 
an erroneous transcription. By omitting a period between 
coena and Primus Adam (ibid., n. 53), Mr. Hartt has mis- 
taken the phrase surgit a coena, which is the preceding sen- 
tence and refers to Christ, for the beginning of the description 
of Adam’s fall. Whereas Vigerio contrasts the first Adam who 
“fell by eating,” with Christ, the second Adam, who “rises 
from the meal” (surgit a coena, John x111, 4), Mr. Hartt 
translates: “The first Adam rose from the meal and fell while 
eating”—a sentence of beautiful imagery and perfect sense. 
For “the unprecedented nakedness of the sons” of Noah (p. 


II, in which Mr. Hartt professes an arboreal interest 
(pp. 133f.), contains, contrary to his suggestion, no 
reference to the Tree of Life: 

“The Christian Decachord, most blessed father, I 
felt compelled to dedicate most particularly to you [ tis 
potissimum**], not only because you hold the place of 
Christ among men and are the first modulator of songs 
among Christian people everywhere: but also because I 
have cut wood from the most fertile forest of doctrine 
of your uncle Pope Sixtus IV, my teacher” and most 
excellent patron. . . . It was he who gave me the tools 
with which to plane, bend, and join this wood and 
shape it into a psalter of ten strings. .. . You too, holy 
father, have caused that which your uncle has planted 
in me to grow and bear fruit through your munificence 
[mistranslated as “bring forth munificent fruit” ].... 
Accept, therefore, most blessed father, from the fruit 
of the little plant [plantula] which your uncle Pope 
Sixtus has planted and which you have watered as 
cardinal, and have so much increased as pope... . But 
because the fruits of my weakness [no longer quoted ] 
cannot equal your merits concerning me, or come up to 
the splendor of your soul, I beg that you may make 
them worthy of your Julian clemency. For Julius, of 
whom you bear the name, accepted often and gladly 
small presents as little tokens of a grateful soul.” 

As for Sixtus himself, Mr. Hartt is gravely mistaken 
when he attributes (p. 120) to the “beloved uncle, 
Sixtus IV” a “special eucharistic devotion” on the 
grounds that he “had written a treatise on the blood of 
Christ” which “was apparently an outgrowth of the 
dispute before Pius II.” In that famous disputation 
(1462) Francesco della Rovere, later Sixtus IV, main- 
tained the negative,®° and held that the blood of Christ, 
when separated from the body, was not deserving of 
veneration. The positive view was defended by the 
Dominicans, who won. The dispute had, of course, 
nothing to do with “eucharistic devotion,” that is, with 
a veneration of the sacrament, to which both sides were 
equally committed. It concerned the question of wor- 


182), on which Mr. Hartt shares Mr. Tolnay’s apprehensions, 
there is a simple reason which seems to have eluded them 
both. By classical standards it is indecorous for an old man 
to be seen naked, but not for youths. In Noah’s Sacrifice, for 
example, Noah is clothed but his sons are not. Their naked- 
ness in the Derision of Noah requires no explanation whereas 
their father’s does: and this is the subject of the story. The 
explanation offered on page 182 that Vigerio regards the 
evil son mocking his father as a prefiguration of the evil thief 
who, naked, cursed Christ on the Cross, is, in spite of its 
interest as a mystical theory, both superfluous and insufficient: 
on that particular theory, only one of the three sons (Ham) 
should be naked, but in Michelangelo the two others are 
naked too. 

28 The word potissimum (superlative of potius) is mistaken 
by Mr. Hartt for an adjective related to Decachordum, with 
the result that the author presents to the pope “the most potent 
Christian decachord” (p. 133). 

2° Mr. Hartt mistakenly connects praeceptor with patruus: 
“your uncle and preceptor . . .” (ibid.). 

8° The disputation is fully described in Pius II’s Com- 
mentarii, The De Sanguine Christi by Sixtus IV was published 
Mm 1471. 
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shiping any relics of the Sacred Blood, and more 
generally the growing fashion of stressing the sanguin- 
eous aspects of redemption at the expense of all others. 
The demonstrable fact that Sixtus IV was opposed to 
these developments shows how ill-fitting it is to apply 
to the Rovere any simplified notions of Franciscanism, 
or to read those sanguineous features, to which Sixtus 
objected, into the plan of the Sistine Chapel. It is one 
of the many unusual traits of the decorations planned 
for this chapel by Sixtus that, in a series of frescoes 
comprising the entire life of Christ, the incidents of the 
Passion are not unfolded, and the Crucifixion itself 
fails to appear on a major plane, being relegated to the 
background of the Last Supper, which is the institution 
of the Eucharist. Clearly, this “eucharistic devotion” 
should not be compared to Thomas a Kempis (p. 137 
n. 143) who advised “dwelling in the wounds of 
Christ.” 

A word should also be said about Mr. Hartt’s misuse 
of the word “anagogical.” In the technical sense of the 
four-fold interpretation of the Scripture (literal, alle- 
gorical, moral, anagogical), the Old Testament “types” 
or “prefigurations” belong to the second mode, not to 
the fourth. A fusion of the second and fourth mode 
was favored by St. Eucherius,** who saw no need for 
separating off “allegoriam . . . quam gestorum narra- 
tionem futurorum umbram praetulisse confirment.” 
Although this reduction from four modes to three did 
not become traditional,®** it encouraged a loose, gen- 
eralized use of the term “anagogical,”’ as a synonym 
for any spiritual or figurative interpretation. This gen- 
‘eralized use is particularly confusing when, as in the 
case of Mr. Hartt, it professes to be based on the four- 
fold interpretation with which it is incompatible (p. 
125). As applied to the Biblia pauperum, the term 
“anagogical iconography” (p. 126 n. 77) is both 
barbarous and inaccurate, not to speak of “prolific 
anagogical imagery” (p. 126). As the anagogical 
interpretation refers events on earth to the hope of a 
future life in heaven, there is clearly nothing anagogical 
in relating the Betrayal of Joab to the Betrayal of 
Judas, or the Expulsion of Heliodorus to the Expulsion 
of the Dealers from the Temple. 


Italian theology of the first decades of the sixteenth 
century is a subject virtually unexplored. Although ex- 
tremely rich, the material is not easy of access; and in 
order to be properly interpreted, the documents must 
be patiently studied in their historical context. In my 
essay on Pagnini I tried to reconstruct the history and 
setting of one particular theologian who can be proved 


81 Liber formularum spiritalis intelligentiae, Patrol. Lat., 
L, 728. 

32 cf, the excellent historical account in Ascanio Martinengo, 
Glossa Magna in Sacram Genesim, 1597, p. 1208. 

83 The last point I summarized as follows: “Pagnini was a 
disciple of Savonarola, of whom Michelangelo was a follower 
in his youth. He was prior of San Marco at a time when 
Michelangelo worked in Florence. Under his priorship San 
Marco cooperated with the gonfaloniere Soderini, who was 
Michelangelo’s patron. And when Michelangelo left Florence 


to have held a key position in the period when the 
Sistine Ceiling was painted: ““The biography of Pag- 
nini,” I was able to conclude, “disposes of the legend 
that at the time when Julius II employed Michelangelo 
and Raphael to paint theological frescoes in the Vatican, 
theological learning had gone out of fashion.” This 
statement would have been very difficult to sustain if 
theological writing under Julius II had universally 
sunk to the level of Vigerio. Pagnini’s renown among 
his contemporaries was primarily that of a linguist. His 
unequaled mastery of Hebrew made him the supreme 
authority, even in the eyes of his opponents, on ques- 
tions concerning the Old Testament. For this reason 
alone his work would seem relevant to the problems 
posed by the Sistine Ceiling. However, in addition to 
his grammatical and editorial works he wrote the most 
comprehensive Renaissance handbook on the “mystical 
understanding of the Scripture”: Isagogae ad Mysticos 
Sacrae Scripturae Sensus libri XVII. 

In proposing “that Pagnini may have been, if not 
Michelangelo’s direct adviser, at least the purveyor of 
the theological, and particularly Hebrew, knowledge 
which was embodied in the program of the Sistine Ceil- 
ing” (p. 231), I pointed to a number of historical 
facts which, although not mentioned by Mr. Hartt, 
still seem to me of importance. I produced evidence 
(1) that there was a strong historical link between 
Julius II and the monastery of San Marco in Florence, 
dating back to the period of Savonarola; (2) that 
Pagnini, who was a pupil of Savonarola and his succes- 
sor as prior of San Marco, was a protégé of Julius IT; 
(3) that Pagnini’s interest and activity extended to the 
designing of programs for pictures; (4) that the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is strong for supposing that he 
was personally acquainted with Michelangelo.** “The 
least that can be claimed on the basis of these coinci- 
dences is that the theological works of Pagnini are 
worth consulting for the iconography of the Sistine 
Ceiling” (p. 245). 

I do not think that this invitation to read Pagnini 
can be declined on the grounds proposed by Mr. Hartt: 
“His book,** from which Wind does not once quote,*® 
was published, as Tolnay has already pointed out, 
twenty-eight years after Michelangelo commenced 
work on the ceiling.” Rather than adopt Mr. Tolnay’s 
opinion that the relevance of this book is disproved by 
the date of its publication, Mr. Hartt might have taken 
note of three facts explicitly stated in my essay. The 
Isagoge was published in the year of Pagnini’s death 
(1536). Its size, its content, and the editorial preface 
by Symphorien Champier, all indicate that it is the final 


for Rome, it was in order to enter the employment of the 
very pope who wished to make Pagnini a cardinal” (p. 245). 

°* The book was described in detail on pp. 217f., with full 
bibliographical reference in note 20. This should enable any 
serious student to consult the book. I made it clear (p. 232 
n. 48a) that this essay on Pagnini was a preliminary study for 
my book The Religious Symbolism of Michelangelo. — 

85 These two words “his book” are the only reference to 
the Isagoge in Mr. Hartt’s entire article, and they appear 
outside the section on the genealogy. 
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statement of theories which he had entertained and 
developed over a lifetime. And as is proved by the 
history of Pagnini’s Bible, which he did not issue until 
after thirty years of labor, Pagnini belonged to a class of 
scholars who do not believe in hasty publication. 

Although only a fraction of Pagnini’s literary work 
survives, we know that he wrote several books besides 
the Isagoge which, to judge alone by their titles, would 
have a bearing on the iconography of the Sistine Ceiling. 
Among the earlier works listed by Champier in his pref- 
ace to the /sagoge, there are two treatises on the inter- 
pretation of mystical names, a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, another on the prophets Isaiah, Joel, and 
Zechariah.** Unfortunately, the ecclesiastical develop- 
ments of the mid-sixteenth century, and the political 
upheavals of the eighteenth, have been unfavorable to 
the preservation of theological theories which directly 
preceded the Reformation, and this gives additional 
importance to the Jsagoge, which has survived intact as 
a book.*’ Egidio da Viterbo’s theological treatises, for 
example, are dispersed, and accessible only in manu- 
scripts. I mention these circumstances because they 
illustrate the obstacles attending any attempt to recon- 
struct the theology of Julius II. A toilsome discipline 
is required to touch only the periphery of the subject. 
Even if adorned by quotations from Vigerio, the Index 
of Migne is not an adequate instrument for working 
out the typology of the Sistine Ceiling. Nor can Pagnini 
be. judged without having been read: 


Ecce tuvat, prodestque liber: si temnis utrumque, 
Non libri culpam crede, sed esse tuam. 


ROME, ITALY 


SOME DRAWINGS BY 
BENEDETTO CASTIGLIONE 


RICHARD BERNHEIMER 


The graphic collection of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia contains a small group of drawings by 
Benedetto Castiglione which may easily be the finest 


86 Champier lists the following works: (1) Liber interpre- 
tationis nominum utriusque Testamenti, (2) Lexicon magnum 
Hebraicum, cui cognomen Thesaurus, (3) Lexicon Graecum 
cum maioribus Institutionibus Graecis, (4) Translatio totius 
Odysseae ad verbum, et Iliadis cum scholis librorum, (5) 
Liber Michloch [Hebrew grammar], (6) Liber Ephod [the 
same], (7) Liber Cheter, in quo de divinis agitur nominibus, 
(8) Catena Argentea in Pentateuchum, (9) Catena Argentea 
in totum Psalterium, (10) Sermones in Evangelia, (11) Ser- 
mones in Esaiam, in loelem, in Zachariam, (12) In Apoca- 
lypsim, (13) In Epistolas Paulinas, quae in adventu domini 
leguntur. 

87 The destruction of Pagnini’s manuscripts during the 
French Revolution is described in my article on pages 244f. 
and in note 83. For the loss of some of his printed books I 
have suggested a possible ecclesiastical cause (ibid. and p. 246). 





1 Anthony Blunt, “The Drawings of Giovanni Benedetto 
Castiglione,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Insti- 
tutes, VIII, 1945, p. 161 (henceforth quoted as Blunt, “Draw- 


on view in the United States. Since the graphic achieve- 
ment of this master has recently come in for a revalu- 
ation’ which had been long overdue, the publication of 
some of these drawings may be of service. I shall com- 
bine my informal remarks about them with a few sug- 
gestions as to the spirit in which they and their kind 
were conceived. 

It is customary to regard Castiglione as a specialist 
as well as an eclectic, a judgment which seems to be 
borne out, on the one hand, by the frequency in his 
oeuvre of animals, on the other by his extraordinary 
ability to embody in his art ideas and stylistic procedures 
derived from other men. In the course of his peri- 
patetic life he underwent the influence of Flemish still- 
life painting and of Rubens and Van Dyck, but also of 
Rembrandt’ whose early etchings he knew; of Poussin® 
and also of his artistic counterpole Bernini;* of 
Domenico Feti, his predecessor as court painter at 
Mantua, as well as of Jacopo Bassano and of his family. 
Few major artistic trends to which he had access seem 
to have failed to find a reflection in his art. And since 
he was a restless man who traveled frequently and thus 
had opportunity to renew his contact with those works 
of art which he admired, the echoes of various artistic 
manners recur throughout his life. But it is also true 
that this eclectic was a man of insistent and somewhat 
eccentric individuality bent on using the contributions 
of others for the construction of his own world with its 
own emotional focus. One might want to apply to him 
the witty remark attributed to Lodovico Carracci® that 
to imitate a single master rendered one his follower 
and subordinate while to draw from all masters and to 
choose among them made one their judge and a captain 
over them. Nobody who contemplates Castiglione’s 
drawings, which often render new contents in a new 
technique,° will fail to recognize the master’s under- 
lying originality. The frequent repetition of the same 
themes in highly finished drawings seems to indicate 
that he drew not only in order to clarify pictorial ideas 
but also to satisfy a desire for original expression. 

The first drawing to be considered (Fig. 1),” one 
of a pair of similar ones, conforms closely to the opinion 
generally held about the master. It is a large brush 


ings”). The only other publication dealing with Castiglione’s 
drawings is a dissertation by F. Roehn, which appeared in 
very much abbreviated form and without illustrations. On 
Castiglione generally, see G. Delogu, Benedetto Castiglione, 
Bologna, 1928, and V. Lazareff, “Ueber einige Bilder des 
Benedetto Castiglione,” Staedel-Jahrbuch, v1, 1930. 

? Blunt, “Drawings,” p. 164. 

* Blunt, “Drawings,” p. 165 and A. Blunt, “A Castiglione 
Problem,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
III, 1939, P. 142. 

* Blunt, “Drawings,” pp. 167 and 169. 

5 Malvasia, La felsina pittrice, Bologna, 1678, 1, p. 388. 

® Detailed description of the technique in Blunt, “Draw- 
ings,” p. 166. Concerning Castiglione’s chief technical inven- 
tion, the monotype, see A. Calabi, “The monotypes of Gio- 
vanni Benedetto Castiglione,” Print Collector’s Quarterly, x, 
1923, p. 223, and A. Calabi, “Castiglione’s Monotypes, a 
Supplement,” ibid., X11, 1925, p. 435. 

721 x 15 inches, 
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drawing in Castiglione’s peculiar technique, a com- 
bination of oil, of gouache, and of red chalk, very freely 
and openly executed in brownish and bluish colors. ‘The 
subject, Abraham’s or Jacob’s travels, was Castiglione’s 
favorite, of which he never tired no matter how often 
he drew it, so that to his contemporaries he came to 
be known as “that Benedetto from Genoa who often 
painted the wanderings of Jacob.”* ‘The preference 
may have been established early in life, for Johann 
Roos, whom he seems to have admired in the days of 
his apprenticeship, had specialized in the rendition of 
animals laden with kitchen utensils similar to the pack- 
horse in our drawing.® The early experiences in Genoa 
were supplemented later by Castiglione’s acquaintance 
with the paintings of the Bassani, whose repertory 
contains several of his favorites: besides the travels of 
Abraham” or of Jacob, the entry of the animals into 
the Ark,” and the Israelites departing for Canaan.” 

Both the Bassani and Castiglione loved to describe 
the life of the nomadic shepherd as he travels amidst 
his teeming herds, sharing and supervising the life of 
the creatures which are his chief property and means 
of livelihood. But what to the Bassani was no more 
than an expedient designed to allow them to show 
their dexterity in the rendition of animals within a 
Biblical framework, becomes in Castiglione the ex- 
pression of conscious arcadianism and primitivism. It 
was not so much the animals which interested him, but 
the conditions of life which allowed man to live in 
close contact with them. This is borne out not only by 
the great number of patriarchal tales in his pictures 
and drawings, but by the fact that he was equally 
partial to the pagan version of man’s original social 
state. Again and again he depicted satyrs and nymphs, 
shepherds worshiping them and offering tribute to 
them™ or adoring in their absence before an altar. It 
is likely, therefore, that besides an obvious desire to 
exploit an established specialty, Castiglione was moti- 
vated by a fundamental attitude which made him prefer 
man’s primitive state to his later accomplishments. 

The second large drawing here reproduced (Fig. 
2),"* done in red chalk with a few grayish washes, is 


8A. Bertolotti, Artisti subalpini in Roma, Mantua, 1884, 
p. 178, quoted from G. Delogu, of.c#t., p. 8. Other drawings 
by Castiglione representing patriarchal travels are found, 
among other places, in the Morgan Library and the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

®G. Delogu, Pittori minori liguri, Milan, 1931, pl. 6. 

10 Wart Arslan, J Bassano, Bologna, 1931, pl. 66. 

11 Accademia, Genoa (G. Delogu, of.cit., pl. 5). The 
Bassano prototype in Bologna (Wart Arslan, of.cit., pl. 61). 

12 Brera, Milan (G. Delogu, of.cit., pl. 6) ; corresponding 
pictures by Jacopo Bassano in Hampton Court (Wart Arslan, 
op.cit., pl. 39) and in Venice (#bid., pl. 52). 

18 For instance, the picture in Leningrad (G. Delogu, o#.cit., 
pl. 25) and a drawing in Vienna (A. Stix and A. Spitz- 
mueller, Beschreibender Katalog der Handzeichnungen in der 
graphischen Sammlung Albertina, vi, Vienna, 1941, nos. 522 
and 524). Another depiction of man’s early estate frequent in 
Castiglione’s oeuvre is the rearing of Cyrus by a dog and his 
discovery by roaming shepherds. The subject occurs in a 
drawing in Windsor, in another one, possibly by an imitator, 
in the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and in a picture 
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a sacrifice to Ceres by a group of men and women 
bringing sheaves of grain for a burned offering. Above 
the flames of a light rural altar Ceres is visible to some 
of her elated worshipers. Again we meet Castiglione 
in one of his characteristic moods, for his vision of the 
primitive and patriarchal life was a religious one and 
would not have been complete without the expression 
of thanks by nomads and peasants for the bounty given 
to them by their divinities. It is in this mood that 
Castiglione created such pictures as those representing 
Noah’s sacrifice*® or the emergence of the animals 
from the Ark, with the sacrifice in the background.*® 
Expressing the same thought in a pagan context he 
would produce such pictures and drawings as the 
painting in Ottawa*’ showing a sacrifice to Pan from 
an overflowing abundance of dead and living animals 
and of silverware upon which they are presented. Or, 
finally, he would resort to such representations as the 
charming one in a drawing in Vienna’*® where a family 
of peasants is shown bringing their children and a 
selection from the bounty of nature to a satyr reclining 
under an urn. In all these drawings and pictures 
Castiglione uses reminiscences of the Flemish manner 
to render the living gifts of nature. However, it is 
characteristic of his Italian taste and upbringing that 
he should not have been satisfied with Flemish still-life, 
feeling that it required justification within an historical 
or mythological context. 

As could be expected, the priapic element is not 
lacking in this kind of art although it rarely takes the 
form of open sensuousness. The nude feminine shape 
is hardly ever to be found in Castiglione’s works, for 
his aim is not to exhibit the magnificence of the body 
but to extol a state of society. It would almost seem 
as if open sensuousness had been repressed by him, for 
instead of disappearing altogether the suggestion of it 
is readmitted in symbolic form. Throughout the work 
of Castiglione priapic herms are given a degree of 
prominence not accorded to them by other painters of 
his time,’® not even by Poussin who liked to use them 
as accessories in his Bacchanales. Castiglione does not 
even hesitate to introduce herms into the travels of 


in the Palazzo Durazzo in Genoa (G. Delogu, of.cit., pl. 18). 

1416 x 14 inches. 

*® Museum at Nantes (G. Delogu, of.cit., pl. 13). 

*6 Pictures in the Palazzo Bianco, Genoa (G. Delogu, op.cit., 
pl. 11) and in the museum in Nantes (ibid., pl. 12). 

17 Compare also the drawing in the Fogg Museum in which 
Moses and the children of Israel offer thanks at the tabernacle 
after their journey (A. Mongan and P. Sachs, Drawings in 
the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, 11, fig. 123). 

*8 See note 13. The theme of the peasants with the satyr 
was not rare in Italian art; see, for instance, the picture by 
Annibale Carracci in Naples, or that by Jan Lys in the National 
Gallery, Washington. Unlike Castiglione’s drawings, these 
pictures are usually half-figure compositions. The theme is one 
of the favorites of Jordaens. 

2°See the drawing in Vienna showing satyrs offering a 
sacrifice before a priapic herm (A. Stix and A. Spitzmueller, 
op.cit., fig. 523). For one of the many pictures by Castiglione 
showing herms prominently displayed, see V. Lazareff, of.cit., 
pl. 23. 
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. Castiglione, Crucifixion. Genoa, Palazzo Bianco 6. Castiglione, Crucifixion, pen drawing. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
5 & ? P . 
(photo: Frick Art Reference Library) Academy of Fine Arts 
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7. Castiglione, Crucifixion, brush drawing. Windsor Castle 
(reproduced by courtesy of His Majesty the King of England) 
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Abraham, presumably to designate the cult of the 
Baalim.” 

Corresponding to these masculine symbols are large 
stone amphorae or urns which arise either alone or 
beside the herms and which, if our interpretation is 
correct, must be regarded as feminine symbols of abun- 
dance. They, too, tend to be more prominently dis- 
played than was contemporary practice, and often 
without any effort to justify their presence.” Occa- 
sionally Castiglione would venture a scene containing 
nothing but a huge stone urn and group of men 
gesticulating before it.** The necessity of interpreting 
these urns as symbols of abundance and of fertility 
arises from their association with the herms,”* from 
the frequently marked parallelism between them and 
feminine figures,** and also often from the Dionysian 
character of their decoration.** Often there is a cor- 
respondence of form between urns and sacrificial altars 
as well as the many smaller amphorae and other vessels 
standing on the base of altars and strewn upon the 
ground as potential receptacles of plenty. 

It would appear then that to Castiglione the phe- 
nomenon of fertility was a primary one, as it might 
well have been since he began his artistic life among 
Flemish painters of still-life and of animals; and that 
from this primary source he derived the cult of the 
ancient divinities. Therefore, instead of depicting the 
gods for their own sake Castiglione preferred to render 
their theophany, their appearance to primitive shepherds 
and peasants at that remote time when the line between 
the divine and the human was not yet clearly drawn 
because the then prevailing reverence for life drew the 
divinities into man’s orbit. 

The drawing of the sacrifice to Ceres represents 
the goddess not as a physical being nor as a vision in 
the sense usual in the Baroque, but as a materialization 
due to the collective intensity of her worshipers. She 
is as it were condensed out of the smoke and flame of 
a rural sacrifice, and thus is treated by the artist with 
a peculiar social subjectivism which one would expect 
rather from the generation which read Frazer’s Golden 
Bough than from a man of the seventeenth century. 
A similar subjectivism, on a religious and spiritual basis, 
is evinced by Rembrandt, who in his Sacrifice of 
Manoah** makes an angel materialize out of the gath- 
ering substance of inward and concentrated prayer. 

A man of Castiglione’s frame of mind was apt to 
give his own interpretation to the then current theme 
of the transience of human life, emphasizing less the 


20 G. Delogu, of.cit., pl. 7. 

21 For instance, a drawing in Windsor (Blunt, “Drawings,” 
pl. 28c). 

22 Drawing in Windsor (ibid., pl. 33¢). 

23 See note 21. 

24 Drawings in Windsor (Blunt, “Drawings,” pl. 31a and 
b), representing women lamenting before a tomb. 

*° For instance, Blunt “Drawings,” pl. 31a. 

26 A. Bredius, The Paintings of Rembrandt, Vienna and 
London, 1936, pls. 509 and 510. 

27 Monotype and etching, the latter reproduced in W. 
Weisbach, “Et in Arcadia ego,” Die Antike, 1930, p. 142, 
fig. 5. 


macabre romanticism of skulls and skeletons than the 
persistence of the earth whence living things arise and 
to which they must return. Representations of the 
tomb recur in his work under various guises such as 
the discovery of the bodies of Saints Peter and Paul,” 
Theseus finding his father’s sword™* (a subject ap- 
parently taken from Poussin), the various versions of 
Tobit burying the dead,”® and finally in the familiar 
form of the Raising of Lazarus which he treats leaning 
heavily on the examples of Rembrandt and Jan Lievens 
(Fig. 3).°° In Castiglione’s iconography the discovery, 
centuries after the burial, of tombs and their contents 
plays an unusually important part, as does the excava- 
tion of altars, stone vases, and other remains of the 
ancient past. He seems intent on emphasizing that the 
earth, whose fertility the magic of these objects used to 
serve, retained them as mementos of earlier days. 
Nothing could be more characteristic of him than the 
drawing in Windsor showing the excavation of an 
ancient altar before onlookers so affected by the event 
that their expressions range from surprise to a kind of 
holy terror. Similar in purpose are the prints inscribed 
with the motto temporalis aeternitas,** showing men of 
a later age among the ruins of the past intent upon 
deciphering the inscription on a tomb. The theme is 
of course taken from Poussin’s Et in Arcadia ego. But 
Castiglione allowed himself the characteristic deviation 
from his model of deflecting attention from the theme 
of human mortality to that of the survival through the 
ages of the battered remains of human industry. 

It would appear, therefore, that Castiglione, while 
trying to immerse himself in his Arcadian world, was 
very well aware of the enormous gulf separating him 
and his contemporaries from it. It is in fact possible 
to discover in his work the signs of a certain ambivalence 
of attitude which made him deny at times the worth 
of those values which he asserted so volubly at other 
times. We know that he was personally fond of the 
luxury which he deprecated in his pictures. That he 
must have sought the advice, if not the company, of 
learned and witty men is borne out by the use in many 
of his works of elaborate emblematic devices.** It is 
understandable, therefore, that at times he should have 
taken sides with the higher aspirations of man against 
his instinctive nature. Thus, in some of his prints and 
pictures** Diogenes is shown looking with a lantern 
for a man but finding instead only animals such as 
monkeys and rabbits and, in addition, satyrs and the 
flayed Marsyas, all of them embodiments of man’s 


28 Etching in G. Delogu, of.cét., pl. 41. 

29 A. Blunt, “A Poussin-Castiglione Problem,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 11, 1939, pl. 27. A 
drawing presumably representing this subject is in the museum 
in Cleveland. 

89 See also the drawing in Windsor (Blunt, “Drawings,” 
pl. 38b). 

81 W. Weisbach, of.cit., figs. 3 and 4. 

82 See note 31 and the etching, Castiglione’s Genius (G. 
Delogu, of.cit., frontispiece). 

88 Picture in the Prado, Madrid (ibid., pl. 23) and etching 
(ibid., pl. 40). 
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lower nature. But it is clear also that that way, for a 
man of Castiglione’s mentality, lay only profound 
pessimism and despair. If both the cultured and the 
Arcadian ideals were no more than vanity and vexation 
of spirit, then there was nothing left for a man of 
sensitive mind but to resign himself and to renounce 
all pleasures alike. It is symptomatic for this side of 
Castiglione’s personality that in the inscription of his 
well-known etching of Melancholy, a variation upon 
Albrecht Diirer and Feti, he should have announced: 
Ubi inlaetabilitas ibi virtus—Where there is joylessness 
or, rather, imperviousness to joy, there and there only 
do we find virtue. 

A second interpretation of Melancholy (Fig. 4) 
which is somewhat closer to Diirer occurs among the 
drawings in Philadelphia** and demonstrates Casti- 
glione’s ability to replace opulence by the directness re- 
quired for emblematic representation. Melancholy her- 
self, with the wreath, the compass and the purse 
familiar from Diirer’s prototype, sits in an attitude of 
dejection®® among the piled-up symbols of her grief. 
Of Diirer’s attributes** we recognize with some diffi- 
culty several instruments of measurement, to the ex- 
treme left the miserable crouching dog, in an attitude 
similar to that given to him by Domenico Feti, and 
below it the bellows required to give tolerable warmth 
to a cold and dry temperament. The bellows, largely 
hidden in the Diirer print, is recognizable in Jost 
Amman’s Wappen- und Stammbuch,** from which it 
is possible to identify it in Castiglione’s scrambled lines. 
To the left of the central figure are objects which had 
been, in Diirer’s time, instruments of thought and 
measurement and which to a man of the Baroque were 
merely reminders of the utter futility of human effort in 
every line of achievement, artistic and scientific: an 
Augsburg clock, a celestial globe, a pen box with open 
book, and finally a lute, all tools of man’s higher aspira- 
tions. To the right, strewn upon the floor, are means of 
practical artistic and scientific pursuit which are implied 
to be no less vain than the speculative occupations: a 
burin, a carpenter’s square, what appears to be a round 
protractor, and various assorted nails. ‘The beetle-like ob- 
ject underneath the burin I have not been able to 
identify. Finally there are, on the extreme right, a cat 
hunching her back, and an owl, the former a frequent 
associate of the magic arts which the melancholic is 
prone to pursue, the latter a creature of wisdom and 
nocturnal loneliness whose hooting was interpreted as 
a forewarning of death.** The whole drawing is an 
expression, in terms of older humanistic allegory, of 
the contemporary feeling that all human attainment 


84 Brush drawing in brown washes, 13 x 9 inches. 

85 Compare for the attitude the drawing of St. Mary of 
Egypt in Windsor (Blunt, “Drawings,” pl. 37a). 

%6For the following, see E. Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, 
Princeton, 1943, pp. 156ff., and E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, 
Diirer’s Kupferstich Melancholia I, Leipzig, 1923. 

87 Frankfort, 1589. 

88 J. Camerarius, in Symbolorum et emblematum ex re 
herbaria desumptorum centuria, Nuremberg, 1590, quotes 
Aelianus to the effect that an owl predicted to Pyrrhus his 


and, particularly, achievement in art and science is 
futile, incapable of giving lasting satisfaction, and thus 
only adds to man’s spiritual discomfort. 

The question remains what attitude a person of 
Castiglione’s frame of mind would take toward the 
Christian religion. The belief that Castiglione tended 
to avoid Christian subject matter altogether unless it 
could serve as a vehicle for his special interests has been 
exploded recently by the publication of a number of 
drawings which show him quite capable of handling 
conventional subjects in a conventional way.** It will 
be noted, however, that his religious representations 
often do lack the distinction and originality which en- 
tered into his other work; and that among the best of 
them are drawings rendering subject matter taken 
from northern prototypes, such as the story of the 
Prodigal Son,*® for which there existed a model in a 
Rembrandt etching. A drawing in the Academy in 
Philadelphia,** probably after Castiglione, is devoted 
to the subject, rare in the Baroque, of the Prodigal 
Son as a swineherd, which could hardly have been con- 
ceived without recollection of the print by Albrecht 
Diirer. 

Since the Philadelphia Academy contains a specimen 
belonging to the group, we shall here emphasize a 
series of depictions of the Crucifixion in which Casti- 
glione’s emotional eccentricity is once more demon- 
strated. Presumably the earliest of these is a picture in the 
Palazzo Bianco in Genoa (Fig. 5) showing the death 
of the Saviour in a manner clearly derived from Van 
Dyck, except for its more fervent emotionalism and 
for the open nervous brushwork exhibited throughout. 
There follows a very similar monotype with the Cru- 
cifix singled out white upon a black ground and an 
ink sketch in the Academy in Philadelphia (Fig. 6), 
probably a school piece.*? The final outcome are two 
colored brush drawings in Windsor which for their 
subjectivity and almost gruesome emotionalism hold a 
unique place in seventeenth century art. The drawing 
reproduced (Fig. 7) shows the group on the right 
as a variation on the theme set in the Academy draw- 
ing. On the left, however, this traditional group is 
enlarged by another for which there is no such prece- 
dent. It is a cluster of gesticulating, screaming, howling 
men, all of them in the throes of extreme horror and 
compassion. In the other Windsor drawing this effect 
is even intensified: the women at the cross are omitted, 
and instead there is an enlarged group of half-naked 
men convulsed with terror and so affected physiologi- 
cally that their hair stands on end. Pending the dis- 
covery of a literary source, it may be assumed that these 


premature death. 

89 See notably Blunt, “Drawings,” pls. 36b (Crucifixion) 
and 36d (St. Augustine and the Child), also 34b (Moses 
Receiving the Law). A brush drawing representing two saints 
is in the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia (oil in several 
colors, 9 x 7 inches). 

#9 sbid., pl. 38a. 

*1 Brush drawing in brown colors, 9 x 7 inches. 

*2 Pen drawing, 8 x 7 inches. 
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witnesses are saints and hermits contemplating the 
Passion. They are designed to show the emotional 
impact of the central Christian paradox apart from its 
embodiment in history, so that the transformation of 
the religious sentiment into an almost demoniac passion 
becomes all the more apparent. Here, as in his bucolic 
representations, Castiglione anticipates certain tenden- 
cies of the eighteenth century. Much more than Ca- 
stiglione, with whom this remained a merely occasional 
expression, his Genoese countryman Magnasco sees in 
Christian religion a romantic passion, an emotional 
drive goading men on toward irrational modes of 
action. 

About Castiglione the man, historical sources tell us 
unfortunately very little, so that any reconstruction of 
his personality from his work must remain largely con- 
jectural. There exists, however, a self-portrait**® which 
seems to support some of the conclusions suggested in 
this study. The man represented deports himself with 
grandeur; but much more striking than this pose which 
he shares with his time is the ironical mockery in his 
eye, the mockery of the cultivated skeptic in the sense 
of the eighteenth century. 

Indeed skepticism or despair would seem to be the 
natural fate of a man who, while prone to interpret 
Christianity as a kind of emotional debauch, sought 
his ideal in a long lost state of society, knowing that 
this ideal was unattainable and could not be reconciled 
with his own tastes and aspirations. It would seem that 
problems which came to the forefront of thought and 
action in much more recent times were anticipated by 
this painter of the seventeenth century.“ 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


TWO CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITI- 
CISM OF DRAWINGS RELATED TO 
DECORATIVE ART 


RUDOLF BERLINER 


I 


The Cooper Union Museum in New York owns 
one of Antonio Gentili’s preparatory drawings for the 
front elevation of the crucifix which, in 1578, together 
with two candlesticks, Cardinal Alessandro Farnese 
commissioned from him for the altar of the titular 
saint in St. Peter’s in Rome (Fig. 1).? 

The visible parts of the objects are of gilt silver. 
They were cast in separate pieces which were ulti- 
mately assembled. Before the wax models for the cast- 
ing could be made much preparatory work had to be 


*8 Doria collection, Genoa (U. Ojetti and others, J/ 
ritratto italiano dal Caravaggio al Tiepolo, Bergamo, 1927, 
pl. 7 after p. 108). 

** The author wants to thank Professor E. Panofsky for 
valuable suggestions in connection with the “Melancholy” 
drawing. 





1 1938-88-6982. Pencil, pen and ink, wash. 484 x 332 mm. 


done on paper. Of course, a customer wanted to be 
shown what the work he commissioned would look 
like, at least in general, if not in every detail. But the 
details had to be worked out somewhere in any case, 
and paper was a much cheaper material for that pur- 
pose than costly wax. The existence of an elaborate 
full-size drawing showing the projected rear elevation 
of the crucifix is proved by the engraving published by 
Gentili himself.2 Whether the front elevation had 
been drawn correspondingly, we have no way of 
knowing. It was not necessary to present it in such an 
elaborate drawing. For those details of the front which 
do not recur on the back, such as Christ, the slaves and 
angels, clay sketches had to be made anyway as an 
intermediary phase between preparatory drawings and 
wax models, 

A detail proves that both the Cooper Union drawing 
and that reproduced by the engraving were drawn be- 
fore the execution of the crucifix. In each, festoons 
connect the wings of the cherub with the lateral pedi- 
ments. In the definite wax model these festoons were 
omitted or deleted, but the bowknots were retained in 
the pediments, They are a strange filling motif for this 
period, but an interesting reminder of what role chance 
may occasionally play. In other details the Cooper 
Union drawing represents an earlier stage of the work 
than the other drawing did. In fact, it probably was one 
of the earliest made. The designer of a decorative art 
object, when still searching for the best solutions for 
his problems will usually not be interested in observing 
the laws of perspective. To clarify details, he might 
shift the point of view as well as spread details flat in a 
plane, irrespective of their being intended for execution 
concavely or convexly. Therefore such a design is apt to 
stick to a scaffold of straight lines, regardless of which 
lines will be curved in the execution, or would appear 
oblique if rendered in perspective. In the Cooper Union 
drawing such distortions occur at many places. They 
are especially impressive at the pedestal, at the base 
mouldings, and at the panel with the coat-of-arms, the 
child’s head, and the drapery festoon. Corrections and 
alternative ideas betray the search for the best solution, 
but the panel with the coat-of-arms hints less at inde- 
cision than at the lack of definite sculptural conception. 
The design there is strongly influenced by its being 
formulated on paper. Following too closely the lines of 
the rough preliminary sketch, it makes the two mould- 
ings beside the left-hand bottom of the coat-of-arms 
meet in a very unsatisfactory way. 

Gentili’s drawing is characteristic of the phase of 
the work devoted to the general arrangement of motifs, 
but not to the specification of their relative importance. 


We know from the Avviso di Roma of June 9, 1582, that 
the finished objects were presented to St. Peter’s prior to, and 
first shown at, Whitsun 1582. Gentili had worked four years on 
them. Cf. Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor, Geschichte der Paepste, 
Freiburg, 1923, IX, p. 800. 

2 cf. Ernst Kris in Dedalo, 1x, 1928-29, pp. 97ff. (the en- 
graving reproduced on p. 102). 
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This is especially evident in the overemphasized figures 
of the slaves. They are not shown as parts of the inte- 
grated composition, as supports of the entablature. ‘The 
problem of their poses was already settled for Gentili, 
though ultimately, for the execution, he raised their 
backward bent arms and lowered the head of the 
bearded slave. The general character of the draughts- 
manship in these details differs from the rest of the 
drawing. These figures are not more or less abstractly 
outlined motifs, but their plastic values in light and 
shadow are rendered. It can be inferred as certain 
that Gentili drew the slaves from terra cotta models. 
A good goldsmith of his period was, as a matter of 
course, also a sculptor. Without thorough training as 
a sculptor he would not have been able to execute in 
metal any figured model. But such a goldsmith-sculp- 
tor did not necessarily have a considerable creative 
power. It was no reflection upon him if he made use 
of models procured from someone else. We have it 
from Gentili’s own mouth that he had in his studio 
“many plaster casts and moulds of (works of) good 
men, of Michelangelo as well as of others,” and that 
he made a silver cast of a Deposition from the Cross 
from a model by Guglielmo della Porta.* It is probable 
that for the slaves he used models by an earlier sculp- 
tor, possibly adapting them somewhat to his own need. 
To the best of my knowledge, the story of the ignudi 
is not yet written. A date about, or even before, 1550 
seems to me probable for the formulation of the poses 
. in which they appear in the drawing. If we can trust 
Enea Vico’s rendering, a cast of a figure very similar 
to the younger slave stood on a shelf in Baccio Bandi- 
nelli’s studio.‘ 

Whether or not invented or modeled by Gentili, it 
is certain that the casts of the slaves are of a much 
higher artistic quality than the renderings on paper 
would lead one to expect.® Gentili knew how to pro- 
duce a flawlessly cast and finished human body. His 
draughtsmanship, however, was not commensurate 
with his craftsmanship. Without a visible aid he appears 
to have been unable to realize sculptural ideas on paper. 
Such insufficiency seems to have had a deeper cause 
than mere lack of training. Evidently his imagination 
was not that of a sculptor, but remained essentially that 
of a craftsman producing objects of relatively small 
scale and rich in decorative details. Such works ask for 
faculties other than monumental ones, and they lead 
easily to a relation to the third dimension which seems 
affected by nearsightedness in a conceptual sense. 

The limitations of Gentili’s faculties become mani- 
fest in a drawing on the reverse of the sheet, which it 
would be arbitrary to attribute to another draughtsman. 
It is a sketch for an oval relief of a Pieta (Fig. 2). It 
is needless to discuss at length Gentili’s evident in- 
ability to conceive a group as an integral unity in space, 
and to draw correctly, or only suggestively, fore- 


8A. Bertolotti, Artists lombardi a Roma, Milan, 1881, 1, 
p- 136. 

* A. Venturi, Storia dell ’arte italiana, 1936, X, 2, p. 240. 
5 Best reproduction in Marc Rosenberg, Der Goldschmiede 
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shortenings of even very limited depth. Evident is the 
tendency to isolate and spread out bodies in a shallow 
space and to avoid overlapping wherever possible. The 
connection between the three persons could not be 
looser. Christ’s head lies upon the left leg of the Virgin 
against which his right shoulder leans. His left hand 
is held and kissed by the kneeling Mary Magdalen. 
Gentili was hardly able to do more than merely indi- 
cate what he wanted the group to look like. When he 
endeavored to show a motif somewhat more in detail, 
his unsuccessful efforts are nearly pathetic. It is suffi- 
cient to point to Christ’s left leg. In my opinion, the 
three figures, parts of which are sketched over the 
Pieta, do not belong to it. The woman who leans upon 
her left arm was probably sketched after some sculp- 
tured model. 

The drawing which Giorgio Sangiorgi first pub- 
lished and attributed to Gentili (Fig. 3) now belongs 
to the Metropolitan Museum.® One statement is cer- 
tainly correct in Sangiorgi’s paper: the signature 4n- 
tonio da faenza “cannot be contemporaneous with the 
drawing.” Any connoisseur of drawings will date the 
drawing about 1540-1550, and any expert in palae- 
ography will exclude the sixteenth century for the 
signature. Sangiorgi believed the writing to date from 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century. In my opinion, 
it archaized intentionally, a procedure more probable 
during the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries than dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. 

The drawing looks like one submitted to a prospec- 
tive customer to give him an idea of what to expect of 
the executed work. It clearly indicates the principles 
of the solution of the structural problems, and the char- 
acter of the decoration. The relation between the han- 
dle and bowl of a spoon being more problematic than 
that between the handle and tines of a fork, it was 
sufficient to delineate in its entirety only the spoon. As 
to the fork, the drawing merely indicates that it was 
to have four tines which would grow out of the handle 
in such and such a manner. For the handle, it was 
enough to indicate that it would be closely related to 
that of the spoon. Judged by the critical standards 
valid for drawings of artists, the drawing is a mediocre 
one. But, as a drawing by a craftsman, it is a good one. 
It sketches with great clarity the important features. 
It applies and expresses in a masterly manner the prin- 
ciples of the style of about 1545 to 1550, the earliest 
phase of the scrollwork style in purely Italian form. 
Very characteristic of this phase are both the composi- 
tion of the handle by means of two very distinct motifs, 
a herma and a harpy, which are clasped together by a 
ring, and the restrained use of some slit scrollwork as 
terminal motifs. The drawing appears to have been 
executed by someone sure of his craftsmanship and 
perfectly at ease with the artistic trends of the day. 
He knew about the exigencies of small scale decorative 


Merkzeichen, 3d ed., Frankfort, 1922, 1v, pl. 114. 
® Bollettino d’arte, XXV1, 1932, pp. 220ff.; C. Louise Avery 
in Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, V, 1947, pp. 252ff. 











2. New York, Cooper Union Museum. Antonio Gentili, sketch 
for a Pieta (photo: Cooper Union Museum) 
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3. New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Unidentified Italian goldsmith, Project for 
a spoon and fork, ca. 1545 (photo: Metropolitan Museum) 







































































5. Hamburg, Kunsthalle. Drawing by Francesco Guardi 
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objects and about the possibilities of realizing them in 
metal. He must have been an accomplished master, 
being at the very least twenty years old by about 1545. 
But of course he may have been considerably older. 
Gentili was in his fifty-first year in 1582.” Therefore, 
he was born in 1531 or 1532, which, in my opinion, 
excludes him as the author of the drawing. Sangiorgi 
based his attribution to Gentili of both the drawing and 
the executed couvert on alleged similarities between 
the works for St. Peter’s and the couvert. I am unable 
to see such similarities, or any similarities between the 
Cooper Union and the Metropolitan Museum draw- 
ings which would make an identity of the draughtsmen 
probable. The one belongs to the latest phase of the 
Renaissance, the other is imbued with the spirit of the 
Baroque. What we know of Gentili proves his having 
been interested in pure decoration. The older goldsmith 
liked his decoration to be anecdotal. He told a little 
story on his spoon. Enviously a satyr watches the 
drinking youth.° 

Recently three drawings of candlesticks have been 
attributed to Antonio Gentili in the captions of illustra- 
tions. Dr. Volbach’s accompanying text, however, 
claims Gentili’s authorship only for the works shown in 
the drawings. I agree with his judgment that “they are 
drawn in such a dry manner as to appear copies of 
originals in churches. . . .” Judged by the reproduc- 
tions, none of the drawings appears to me possible be- 
fore the eighteenth century. A discussion of the plausi- 
bility of attributing all or some of the candlesticks to 
Gentili is beyond the scope of this paper. 

To sum up, the two Cooper Union drawings are the 
only ones which at present can be rightfully attributed 
to Antonio Gentili. 


II 


Only a careful reader of Otto Benesch’s Venetian 
Drawings of the XVIII Century in America® will 
become aware of the problems connected with the 
alleged Francesco Guardi drawing of the Cooper 
Union Museum (Fig. 4). A single sentence of Dr. 
Benesch’s comment may seem baffling: “the right por- 
tion of the drawing is probably a skillful completion 
by another hand on an additional sheet of paper” 
(p. 40). This is a curiously indefinite and cursory 
way of dealing with the important question of whether 
or not over a quarter of an exceptionally large drawing 
is original. Why could Dr. Benesch not decide defi- 
nitely whether to deny or to uphold Guardi’s author- 
ship for the whole drawing? One has to guess the 
answer. But one can conclude as certain that Dr. 
Benesch found it impossible to separate the two por- 
tions from each other convincingly with regard to de- 


7 According to the inscription on his engraving. See Kris, 
op.cit., p. 88. 

® It requires trained eyes to perceive the satyr in the draw- 
ing (held back by the left arm of the youth). Difficult to find 
in the photograph, the figure may not be visible at all in our 
illustration. 

® Burlington Magazine, XC, 1948, pp. 281ff. 


tails as well as to the quality of the drawing in general. 
He may have observed that the hand which drew the 
right portion doubtless drew details, at least, in the 
main portion too. He may have observed that morpho- 
logically the rocaille of the “addition” is slightly less 
far from a genuine one than that of the main portion, 
where, however, it is somewhat better drawn. Of 
course, he must have been reluctant to attribute to 
Guardi such nonsense as the apparent piece of double 
horizon on the right. But not convinced that the “addi- 
tion” is by another hand than the main part, he avoided 
a decision and used the word “probable.” 

A note is written with ink on the reverse of the 
drawing which I read: “Lot 22 / old drawing of 
Water and Castle / Headen Chalk.” I am unable to 
interpret the last two words. My reading may not be 
the correct one, but I cannot do better. What does the 
mysterious word, “Headen” mean? White chalk may 
have been used in a part of the escutcheon, But if so, 
why mention it? My inability to explain the two words 
does not lessen the importance of the note. It is evident 
that the drawing was sold at a public sale in Great 
Britain or the United States before entering the War- 
wick collection, and that the name of Guardi was not 
then connected with it. It was just an “old drawing” 
to the writer. The next known fact of its history is that 
it belonged to the collection of the Earls of Warwick, 
as attested by their collector’s mark.”* For the sale of 
1896, the drawing was listed in the catalogue as a 
water color by Francesco Guardi (no. 164). I do not 
know who bought it then, nor when Miss S. C. Hewitt 
acquired it from Raimundo di Madrazo. I am not sure 
whether Madrazo can correctly be termed a collector 
in this case, because he may have acted only as an inter- 
mediary as he did in other cases. In 1907, George A. 
Simonson introduced the drawing into the literature 
by an illustration and a short comment.” He neither 
discussed the relationship to authentic water colors of 
Guardi’s, as would have been suggested by his context, 
nor did he say much about the decorative parts other 
than by calling the framing ganz eigen (very special) 
and reminiscent of the decorations around G. B. Tie- 
polo’s ceiling frescoes in Venetian palaces. Simonson 
seems to have had no opportunity to study the drawing 
closely. After Miss Hewitt’s death in 1930 the drawing 
belonged to Erskine Hewitt, with whose bequest it 
reached the Cooper Union Museum in 1938.”* 

Benesch (p. 40) calls the drawing of a “not uncom- 
mon” kind among Guardi’s drawings and refers to 
“several specimens” in some specifically listed museums. 
In spite of its bluntness, this reference is unwarranted. 
These drawings have nothing more in common with 
the Cooper Union drawing than that they are con- 


10 New York, 1947, no. 62. 

11 Frits Lugt, Les marques de collections, Amsterdam, 1921, 
no. 2600. 

12 Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, NF, XV111, 1907, pp. 263, 
268. 

18 Chronicle of the Museum... 
no. 5, p. 198. 


of Cooper Union, 1, 1939, 
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cerned with decoration. If they throw any light on the 
authorship of the Cooper Union drawing, then they 
disprove its attribution to Guardi. It is only necessary 
to mention the escutcheon, or the seated fisherman and 
his equipment in the foreground, or the right arm of 
the walking man, or the group of trees and its imme- 
diate neighborhood, or the two boats at the right of 
the house, which are far below the level of Guardi’s 
craftsmanship. The escutcheon is in every respect poorly 
devised. It reveals profound misunderstanding of the 
rocaille. Instead of being a unified growth of organic 
and unorganic matter, it shows details crudely applied 
to it. At the outer edges, where bold forms ought to 
thrust out, it is weak and timid. When did Guardi ever 
draw anything so poor as the head on top of the escutch- 
eon, or the ribbon to the left of it? When did he 
apply color so clumsily? The coloring in its entirety is 
different from and, in my opinion, later than his style. 
When was Guardi as heavy-handed with the rendering 
of shadows? Of course, superficially studied, and espe- 
cially as long as it was framed, the drawing looked 
impressive. Not only did its author endeavor to imitate 
Guardi’s manner, but he actually used an authentic 
drawing of his** as a model (Fig. 5), a fact which 
Miss Agnes Mongan brought to my attention. He 
copied from it more or less faithfully the left part of the 
foreground and the middle distance with the architec- 
ture. But his ability was too limited even for making a 
tolerably good copy. Any comparison between Guardi’s 
drawing and his will show what a poor draughtsman 
he was. His rendering of the central group in the 
foreground or of the man standing at the left of the 
tower borders on the grotesque, as does the discon- 
tinued attempt to include the jetty in his drawing. In- 
consistencies like the resulting double horizon did not 
disturb him. Strange as it may seem, he reasoned 
rightly. If someone accepted the quality of the drawing 
as worthy of one of the greatest draughtsmen who ever 
lived, then he would swallow it in its entirety. 

What type of eighteenth century drawings can this 
escutcheon with a seascape be assigned to? In my opin- 
ion, to none. It can not possibly have originated “‘ex- 
plicitly as preparation” for a painting, as Benesch 
states (p. 23), because independently such paintings 
did not exist, nor were paintings “prepared” in this way. 
What we see is a purported detail of a project for a 
painted decoration. Unfortunately, the photograph 
shows the drawing before removal of the modern 
paper frame which covered the edges, including the 
outermost parts of the drawing. Laterally, only the tips 
of some details are invisible. At the bottom, just enough 
is covered to prevent the intention of the designer from 
becoming manifest. In reality he understood the lower 
zone as continuing beyond the actual drawing. Over 
this zone extends a rectangular, dully colored band, 
without any framing either laterally or on top. The 


14 Hamburg, Kunsthalle. Reproduced after Gustav Pauli, 
Zeichnungen alter Meister in der Kunsthalle zu Hamburg, 
Frankfort, 1927. Compare also the drawing in Detroit, re- 
produced in G. H. Simonson, Francesco Guardi, London, 1904, 


band serves as a background for the escutcheon, the 
crest of which loses itself in an undefined way in the 
unformed void over the band. Such decoration could 
not possibly be intended for upright walls because of 
the nature of the lower zone as well as of the top. It 
could be a design for a painted ceiling. This ceiling 
would, according to the plan of the room, show four, 
six or perhaps eight escutcheons facing the walls. But 
on a ceiling, conceived in accordance with the stylistic 
principles of the eighteenth century, these escutcheons 
could have a place only in an imaginary architectural 
construction shown from beneath in perspective render- 
ing. No artist imbued with the spirit of the Rococo 
could possibly have shown such escutcheons against the 
neutral background of a band, a motif which excludes 
any possibility of understanding the painted ceiling as 
aesthetically independent from the actual structure. 
Such stylistic contradiction became possible only after 
the decoration of a ceiling was understood again as 
applied rather than forming an imaginary overhead 
covering. 

In my opinion, the real problem posed by the draw- 
ing is whether it is a genuine project for a painted 
ceiling, devised by an imitator of Guardi in a posthu- 
mous Rococo style in about 1820, or whether it origi- 
nated as a fake purporting to be by Guardi. I believe 
the latter alternative to be the probable one. My rea- 
sons for this opinion are the following: As mentioned 
before, no real separation of two hands is possible, in 
spite of the apparent lack of uniformity in the whole. 
Only recourse to improbable coincidences could explain 
how a third person knew that a jetty was planned to 
be shown. A seeming, but not real, discrepancy between 
a purportedly original part and a later addition belongs 
to the very characteristics of Italian forgeries of draw- 
ings during the first part of the nineteenth century, as 
I have learned to know and hope to discuss extensively 
at some future time. The phenomenon is by no means 
an isolated one. The romantic love for a decayed state 
of remains of earlier times lay at its roots. Joined to 
the treasures of Léon Decloux’s collection, which 
Cooper Union acquired, was a faked Gothic chest 
front, purporting to be partially well and partially 
poorly preserved. The drawing fits into this develop- 
ment of the arts of the forgers, rather than into the 
actual development of the art of making projects for 
decorations. It is much too elaborate for a sketch and 
much too intent on impressing the observer with the 
virtuosity of combining the effects of a pen drawing 
with those of water colors. These very effects, which 
are attractive in the drawing, could not be rendered in 
fresco technique. If transferred to a ceiling the same 
size as the drawing, most motifs in the escutcheon 
would become indistinguishable. On the other hand, 
one can imagine how boring and heavy the escutcheon 


p. 62.—To the best of my knowledge, the first to doubt the 
authenticity of the Cooper Union drawing was a collector 
from Czechoslovakia who has remained anonymous. 
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would be if enlarged. No decorator endowed with any 
artistic feeling could possibly work so poorly. The 
drawing was done without realization of an ultimate 
execution in another medium, though it poses as a 
project. 

For artistic and technical reasons, I do not see how 
to avoid the conclusion that the drawing originated 
as an intentional fake, purporting to be by Guardi. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Who its real author was, I do not know. But because 
of both the style and the paper, I see no reason to doubt 
its Italian or Venetian origin. I do not know whether 
Giacomo Guardi (1764-1835) can be suspected of 
intentional fraud. Otherwise, the use of Francesco’s 
drawing as a model, the ambition, inconsistencies, and 
lack of artistic substance would not surprise in a draw- 
ing by Giacomo. 
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ANTONIO GARCIA Y BELLIDO, Hispania Graeca (Insti- 
tuto Espafiol de Estudios Mediterraneos: Publica- 
ciones sobre Arte y Arqueologia), Barcelona, 1948. 
3 vols., pp. xxi-+ 510; 81 figs. in text; 168 pls. 
(price not quoted). 


It has long been high time that a competent scholar 
in immediate touch with his sources should publish a 
fully documented study of all the ancient Greek ma- 
terial that has been discovered in the Iberian peninsula. 
For, by and large, these Greek objects from Spain are 
as historically spectacular as they are extensive, since 
they constitute a distinctively new chapter in the 
colonial expansion and barbarian contacts of Greece. 

There could have been no better choice for the task 
than Professor Antonio Garcia y Bellido of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. His training and his ability leave 
nothing to be desired; and he has already shown his 
special competence in a series of preparatory studies in 
books and learned articles. In consequence, there is 
today no other survey of the field even remotely 
comparable to his Hispania Graeca—unless it be his 
own briefer summary in the magnificent first volume 
of the new Ars Hispaniae. 

Hispania Graeca was published in Barcelona early 
in 1948. It comes in three volumes, of which the 
initial two comprise the large-typed well-printed text 
devoted respectively to a reconstruction of Hellenic- 
Iberian history (vol. 1) and a corpus of extant archaeo- 
logical material (vol. 11), while the final volume is a 
folder-binder of 168 loose-leaf plates, the great ma- 
jority of which reproduce excellent photographs, yet 
not on sufficiently high-grade paper or under a suffi- 
ciently heavy press to ensure invariably satisfactory 
detail. Many of these same plates have been reused as 
illustrations to Professor Garcia’s contribution to Ars 
Hispaniae, already mentioned, where superior typo- 
graphic conditions have produced a really surprising 
improvement. Perhaps in a future edition—since we 
may count on its energetic author to maintain his 
leading position by keeping his treatise abreast of the 
new discoveries which we all may confidently expect 
in Spain—this sole defect in an otherwise flawless pro- 
duction may be remedied. 

A brief review’s best service, for a treatise where 
there is so little occasion for challenge or dissent, is to 
suggest the scope and interest of the work. Unlike Ars 
Hispaniae, it necessarily makes no pretense of dealing 
with the wonderful prehistoric antiquities of Iberia, a 
field full of recent activity and remarkable new dis- 
coveries; and since—Orientalists please note !—except 
for stray blue Tell-el-Amarna beads, “not a single ob- 
ject has turned up in Spain, which could convincingly 
be classed as Oriental, Egyptian, Aegean, or Creto- 
Mycenean importation,” the next great archaeological 
interest centers on the arrival of Greek traders and 
colonizers toward the close of the seventh century B.c. 


Material proof of their presence, in exact confirmation 
of Herodotus’ account, has rather recently been turn- 
ing up in Andalusia, e.g. the early Corinthian pot hel- 
met dredged up near Cadiz Bay in the Guadalete 
river-bed; while sixth century Greek bronzes from 
various regions along the Greek seaway to Tartessos 
beyond Gibraltar may almost be called abundant. Few 
of the little towns which served the Greeks as trading 
centers have been yet located; but the northernmost 
Greek colony in Spain, Emporion at Ampurias at the 
eastern end of the Pyrenees, has been extensively exca- 
vated and is correspondingly fully described. Elsewhere 
most of the Greek material is due to haphazard or sur- 
reptitious discovery. However, in Hispania Graeca 
everything known, even through hearsay report, is 
listed. It is notable that the fifth century, artistically so 
productive in Greek lands, is hardly represented in 
Iberia. (An exception is near-by Mallorca, which has 
here been rightly included along with the other 
Balearics as part of Spanish Greek territory. This 
island has yielded a number of fifth century bronze 
figurines of fine quality; but the author suggests, very 
plausibly, that these were brought home as Greek 
plunder by Balearic mercenaries and therefore prove 
nothing for Greek colonial penetration.) It is clear that 
the hostile Carthaginian power, based on Cadiz and 
strongly entrenched on the Mediterranean southern 
shoreland of Spain, put a stop to Greek trade with 
Tartessos and the East Andalusian mining country, 
perhaps as early as 535 B.C., as a direct consequence 
of the sea battle of Alalia. But the usual assumption 
that the fourth and third centuries were equally barren 
and forbidden to Greek commerce will have to be dis- 
carded, since the masses of Italiote, Siceliote, Campa- 
nian, and imitation Campanian ware, distributed mostly 
as broken sherds all the way from Marseilles to Carta- 
gena, seem categorically to forbid such an hypothesis. 
Their evidence eloquently supports Professor Garcia’s 
argument that the treaty between Rome and Carthage 
in 348 B.c., reported by Polybios as setting Cartagena 
(Mastia Tarseion) as a boundary point for the Punic 
mare clausum, must be interpreted as confirming, 
through Rome’s ally Massilia, a Greek sphere of influ- 
ence for all the rest of the eastern shore of Spain. 

What is needed, of course, to resolve this and most 
of the other problems connected with the Greeks in 
Spain, is systematic and large-scale digging of all ob- 
vious or even casually suggestive sites—among which 
the reviewer would like to enter a special plea for 
Ifach-Hemeroskopeion. There is every indication that 
Spain, now completely self-conscious of her opportu- 
nities, will soon undertake and competently fulfill this 
major task in exploring her past. 

For by now, and at long last, Spanish prehistory has 
won recognition as a vital part of Mediterranean ar- 
chaeology. As long as the western basin beyond Sicily 
was regarded as merely a remote and barbarous hori- 
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zon to oriental civilization, the exploration of Spanish 
soil seemed of purely provincial and antiquarian inter- 
est. And since nothing Mesopotamian or Egyptian or 
Anatolian or Aegean ever turned up in Iberia, scientific 
investigation was scarcely even considered. But in recent 
years, with the discovery that the wonderful Magdalenian 
cave paintings do not belong to an age geologically so 
remote that they might as well have been produced on 
another planet but are probably less than twice as old 
again as the Egyptian pyramids, and that these cave 
paintings were chronologically succeeded by the no less 
startling and humanly much more informative rock 
shelter drawings of eastern Spain in a horizon only 
slightly preceding the earliest Neolithic diffusion, an- 
cient Spain has suddenly become an immediate ancestor 
of our own west European civilization, artistically for 
millennia in the lead of the still unawakened east. The 
magnificently illustrated and sumptuously printed first 
volume of Ars Hispaniae, and the equally recent first 
volume (following in 1947 the previously published 
third and second volumes) of the great Historia de 
Espana under Menendez Pidal’s editorial supervision, 
have proclaimed to all students of culture and art that 
the history of mankind begins also in the west. To this 
newly opened vision of Spanish greatness Professor 
Garcia has made a worthy and enduring contribution 
with his Hispania Graeca. 
RHYS CARPENTER 


Bryn Mawr College 


JOSE PIJOAN, Summa Artis, Historia General del Arte, 
1x, El arte romanico, siglos XI y XII, Madrid, 
Espasa-Calpe, 1944. 612 pp.; 938 figs. xxv pls., 
300 pesetas. 


No Spanish scholar has surpassed José Pijoan in the 
publication of books dealing with the general history 
of art. In 1928, the Spanish Government proposed that 
he write a monumental history of art in eighteen 
volumes, ten volumes of which have already been pub- 
lished. The subject of this review is the ninth volume 
which covers the Romanesque art of western Europe 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries.’ 

The author first discusses the early school of Hildes- 
heim and early bronzes executed for Abbot Bernward 
such as the doors of Saint Michael completed in 1015, 
the bronze column founded slightly later, and the 
doors of St. Maria-im-Capitol, Cologne, fortunately 


11 am especially indebted to Dr. Meyer Schapiro for his 
kind permission to incorporate in this review some of the 
corrections listed by him for Professor Pijoan. I am grateful 
also to Drs. Martin Weinberger and Guido Schoenberger for 
their valuable suggestions in the fields of the Romanesque art 
of Italy and Germany. 

2See Wilhelm Koehler, “Die Tradition der Adagruppe und 
die Anfaenge des Ottonischen Stiles in der Buchmalerei,” 
Festschrift zum sechzigsten Geburtstag von Paul Clemen, 
Diisseldorf, 1926, pp. 255-272. 

8 Premiers essais de sculpture monumentale en Catalogne 
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preserved during the late war. However, he does not 
discuss the metal sculpture of the second half of the 
eleventh century, which includes such outstanding 
works as the Merseburg Tomb of King Rudolf, the 
Werden Crucifix and the Paderborn Madonna. The 
international importance of these works lies in the fact 
that they constitute a metal style that goes far to explain 
tendencies appearing in contemporary stone sculpture 
in France and Spain. 

Important manuscripts, many of which are preserved 
in Munich, are then described. However, it is doubtful 
that, as the author states, Reichenau manuscripts here 
depend on the style of Rheims.” The Chantilly minia- 
ture of Otto II does not come from an evangeliary 
(fig. 35) but from a Registrum Gregorii, of which a 
second miniature showing St. Gregory writing is pre- 
served, together with three other leaves, now in Trier. 
The author illustrates what he states are pages from 
an evangeliary of Otto III (figs. 36, 37), but these 
were illustrations from the famous Apocalypse at 
Bamberg, probably of Henry II. 

The earliest work in Catalonia, the carved lintel of 
Saint-Génis des Fontaines, dated 1020-1021, the lintel 
and reliefs of Saint-André de Soréde and the tympanum 
at Arles-sur-Tech are, as Gaillard has shown,* excel- 
lent examples of the Mozarabic style in the province of 
Roussillon. In volume vir the author shows how the 
Mozarabic style was employed in the early architecture 
of the monastery of Cuxa* but he does not discuss the 
important Pre-Romanesque school of architecture in 
Catalonia which has been so well described by White- 
hill.” The school of Arles-sur-Tech lasted for two 
centuries, and the author compares the stone portal 
from the cloister of Cuxa with the tribune in the church 
of Serrabona, as examples of the second phase of this 
local style. One would at first be inclined to agree with 
him that the style of the jambs of the Cuxa portal, 
carved with ss. Peter and Paul, might well belong to 
the late eleventh century but the arch of this portal is 
identical in style with the sculpture at Serrabona and 
was certainly the work of the same artist. 

The priory of Augustinian monks at Serrabona is 
one of the oldest in the diocese of Elne. It was founded 
in 1082, and Artal II, bishop of Elne, consecrated the 
church in 1151. However, why should such a magnifi- 
cent tribune have been carved for this tiny church on 
a mountain peak near Perpignan? It is obvious that 
this tribune was fitted into its present location at a much 
later date and was most certainly executed originally, 
not for the church in Serrabona, but for the great 


aux X® et XI® siécles, Paris, 1938. 

*p. 494, figs. 720, 721. See also Felix Hernandez, “San 
Miguel de Cuixa, iglesia del ciclo mozarabe catalan,” Arch. 
esp. de arte y arqueologia, VIII, 1932, pp. 157-199; J. Puig i 
Cadafalch, L’architecture mozarabe dans les Pyrénées méditer- 
ranéennes ; Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, Académie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, Paris, x1v, 1938. 

5 Walter M. Whitehill, Spanish Romanesque Architecture, 
The Eleventh Century, London, Oxford University Press, 


1941, pp. 13-138. 
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monastery of Cuxa. If one compares the capitals of this 
tribune with those carved in the small outside gallery 
of the church of Serrabona, it is equally obvious that 
they are by the same artist and neither the capitals of 
the gallery nor those of the tribune could have been 
executed before the middle of the twelfth century. 

As for the author’s discussion of the sculpture of the 
church of Sta. Maria de Besalu (fig. 73), this tym- 
panum is hardly a work of about 1055. It clearly shows 
the influence of twelfth century work and has no con- 
nection whatsoever with the style of Giles of St. Pons 
de Thomiéres, where the capitals (figs. 76, 77) 
belong to the post-Chartres school of St. Pons. Neither 
can the sculpture of the portal of Corneille-de-Conflent, 
Roussillon (fig. 78) be dated in the early years of the 
twelfth century, but was unquestionably executed 
during the second half or at the end of the century. 

In his discussion of the monastery of Sta. Maria de 
Ripoll the author returns to a subject with which he 
is very familiar, since he was the first to point out that 
the subjects carved on the great sculptured portal were 
derived from such an eleventh century manuscript as 
the Bible of Farfa.° However, this single manuscript 
does not explain the date of the sculptured portal. The 
surest evidence of the date of the sculptured facade of 
Sta. Maria de Ripoll is provided by its epigraphy, and a 
careful study of the inscriptions proves that this could 
not have been executed before the middle of the twelfth 
century.” 

One of the author’s best contributions is the chapter 
devoted to the early Romanesque style of the Loire. In 
his discussion of the ancient monastery of Fleury, or 
St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, he explains the important work 
carried out here under the direction of Gauzlin or 
Gancellinus who, in the eleventh century, functioned 
like Suger in the twelfth at Saint-Denis. Under him 
there was great literary and artistic activity among the 
monks. A magnificent tower of the church was con- 
structed at the same time as the apse, and contains a 
series of early capitals, one of which bears the inscrip- 
tion Unbertus me fecit. As for the nave of the church, 
it was built in the late eleventh century. Other early 
monuments discussed are those in the church of Moe- 
becq and at Selles-sur-Cher. The author states that the 


®“Tes miniatures de l’Octateuch a les Biblies romaniques 
catalanes,” Anuart de DP Institut d’Estudis Catalans, Barcelona, 
IV, 1911-1912, pp. 475-507. Another famous Bible, also from 
Ripoll, the Bible of Roda, now in Paris at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, was partly illustrated in the eleventh and partly in 
twelfth century, but the page illustrated from this Bible 
(fig. 105) is not from the Book of Job but from Esther. 

7A study of the inscriptions, including comparisons with 
other securely dated Catalan monuments, was made by the late 
Francesco Martorell, General Secretary of the Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, Barcelona. His results were published by Puig i 
Cadafalch, La arquitectura romanica a Catalunya, 111, pp. 
815-848. Notice especially the forms of the letters, A, E, H, 
T, M, R, and Puig’s discussion on pages 847-848. Before his 
death, Martorell frequently discussed these epigraphical points 
with me in Barcelona and convinced me that he was absolutely 
correct. Cf. Helen M. Franc, Santa Maria de Ripoli and the 
Romanesque Sculpture of its Facade, New York, 1931, an 
unpublished M.A. thesis, written for the Institute of Fine Arts 


Abbots Maynard and Mayeul visited the abbey toward 
the end of the eleventh century, but since they lived 
in the tenth century, how was this possible? He then 
discusses the early sculpture at Saint-Hilaire in Poitiers, 
Neuvy-Saint-Sepulchre, and St.-Radegonde. He also 
illustrates a page from the Valenciennes Apocalypse 
(fig. 132) which he attributes to the eleventh century, 
the period when the sculpture of Fleury was carved, 
but that manuscript was probably executed during the 
ninth or tenth centuries. 

Returning to Spain, Pijoan first mentions the church 
of San Salvador de Leyre, in the province of Navarre, 
and then discusses a group of early churches in Aragon, 
among them the cathedral of Jaca, San Pedro el Viejo, 
in Huesca, and the castle church of Loarre.* He also 
includes liturgical objects, such as the ivory book-cover 
of Queen Felicia of Aragon, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, early manuscripts in the 
cathedral of Jaca, and the folding chair of the cathedral 
of Roda. Among important early monuments of 
Romanesque sculpture, the author illustrates a detail 
from the sarcophagus of Dofia Sancha (fig. 143), 
which he places in a Benedictine convent in Huesca, 
but which is actually in the Archaeological Museum in 
Jaca. His statement that the hemispherical pendentives 
employed to support the vaults in the church of the 
castle church at Loarre are unique, inside and outside 
of Spain, is untrue, since these are employed at Conques 
in France and in Armenia. The diploma of Pedro I 
(fig. 152) is not the original charter and cannot be 
dated during the late eleventh century but is a copy 
from the middle of the twelfth century.* The author 
describes figures 152 and 153 as Aragonese miniatures. 
However, figure 153, representing the scene of Phar- 
aoh, Moses and Aaron, and the miracle of changing 
the rod to a serpent (Ex. vil, 10-11) is a page (fol. 
34) in the Romanesque Bible of the Colegiata de San 
Isidoro, Leén. This manuscript is not Aragonese but 
was completed in the Colegiata in Leén on March 26, 
1162. 

After discussing the Colegiata of San Isidoro, 
Leén,*® and the church of San Martin in Fromista 
where, in both monuments, the author sees connections 
with the style of the “Master of the Serpents” of Jaca 


of New York University. Werner Goldschmidt believes that 
“the two jamb sculptures of Peter and Paul are related to the 
style of Gilabertus at Toulouse. The stylistic relations between 
the two groups of sculpture are so close that we must suppose 
a direct influence.” He assumes that Gilabertus was influenced 
by the workshop at Ripoll. See Goldschmidt, “Toulouse and 
Ripoll—the Origin of the Style of Gilabertus,” Burlington 
Magazine, LXXIV, 1939, pp. 104-110. 

® For a full discussion of the architecture of the cathedral 
of Jaca, and of Aragon, see Whitehill, of.cit., pp. 235-265. 
For a complete study of the sculpture of the cathedral of 
Jaca, see Georges Gaillard, Les débuts de la sculpture romane 
espagnole, Leén, Jaca, Compostele, Paris, 1938, pp. 87-119. 

® This attribution has been made by Dr. Meyer Schapiro, 
with whom I agree, whereas Pijoan follows the dating of A. 
Kingsley Porter. 

10 cf, the excellent article by David M. Robb, “The Capitals 
of the Panteén de los Reyes, San Isidoro de Leén,” ART BULLE- 
TIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 165-743. 
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Cathedral, he then turns to the magnificent sculpture 
of the cloister of Santo Domingo de Silos. He agrees 
with Schapiro” that the earliest sculpture there was 
executed during the late eleventh century, rather than 
in the twelfth century, as Gaillard attempted to prove.** 

In his chapter on Spanish minor arts the author 
devotes much attention to the early ivories of the 
eleventh century such as the great cross of Ferdinand 
I from San Isidoro, Leén,** the Christ from Carrizo,“ 
and the great casket still in San Isidoro. Numerous 
illustrations are printed of the series of ivories of San 
Millan de la Cogolla, but unfortunately the important 
central figure of the Majestas Domini, now in the 
collection of Dumbarton Oaks,** is not represented, 
though the ivory figure in the collection of J. Nicholas 
Brown” is reproduced. In this chapter he also illustrates 
some magnificent examples of metalwork, such as the 
casket of relics of St. Isidore and the agate and gold 
chalice donated by the Infanta Urraca in Leon, the 
chalice of Santo Domingo de Silos and the Arca Santa 
in Oviedo. Figure 242, representing the struggle 
between a peacock and a serpent, symbolizes Christ 
and the Spirit of Evil. However, the manuscript was 
not executed during the reign of Ferdinand I. This is 
one of the most magnificent pages (fol. 6) in the 
Romanesque Bible of the Colegiata of San Isidoro, 
Leén, completed there on March 26, 1162, about a 
century after his reign. 

Pijoan introduces his discussion of the developed 
Romanesque style with the monastery of Cluny. The 
restoration of the church constructed under St. Hugo 
by Dehio-Bezold and of the apse by Kenneth Conant 
give a clear idea of the size of the structure before its 
partial destruction after the French Revolution. 

The church of the Magdalen of Vézelay is hardly 
Cluniac. It belongs to another type of Romanesque 
construction in its use of cross vaults, as was shown by 
Oursel. What evidence is there that the Merovingian 
church of St. Martin at Tours had radiating chapels 
and an ambulatory? And what evidence is there that 
the monastery of Cluny diffused this type, which was 
well established and common in the region of the Loire 
and in Auvergne long before these features appear in 
the monastery of Cluny? 

As for the capital in the interior of the church of 
St. Lazare, Autun (fig. 297) which Pijoan calls the 
Annunciation, the figure at the right is not the Virgin 


11 Meyer Schapiro, “From Mozarabic to Romanesque in 
Silos,” ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, pp. 313-374. Whitehill also 
agrees with this dating and has discussed the destroyed 
Romanesque church at length (o0f.cit., pp. 135-192). 

12 “Léplise et le cloitre de Silos,” Bulletin monumental, 
XCI, 1932, pp. 39-80. 

18 [ have shown how this cross served as a model for a fake 
piece of ivory, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, in a review of Adolph Goldschmidt, Die Elfen- 
beinskulpturen aus der Romanischen Zeit, in the ART BULLETIN, 
X, 1938, pp. 285-286, fig. 4. 

14For the manner in which the head of Christ was once 
mounted on the top of a walking stick, see bid., p. 284. 

18 Goldschmidt, Adolph, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der 
Romanischen Zeit, Berlin, 1926, 1V, pl. xxvill, fig. 85. 
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but St. Peter in prison. The figure of Eve (fig. 300) 
is not represented as in the Temptation; she hides in 
the bushes (Gen., 11, 8). The author states (p. 214) 
that St. Bernard’s criticism of Cluny was made in a 
sermon of 1124, but this appeared in a letter to his 
friend William of St. Thierry. Abélard died in St. 
Marcel, not in Cluny (p. 216), and Albertus Magnus 
was no follower of Abélard. The author considers that 
one of the towers of Cluny was imitated in Poitiers, but 
the latter monument is not an imitation of Cluny but 
a local type, having engaged columns at the angles, 
embracing arches, and the cross-section changes at each 
stage, features not found in the tower of Cluny. 

After his discussion of the sculpture of the cathedrals 
of Le Mans, Bourges and the west portal of Chartres, 
the author reproduces reliefs from the upper part of the 
western facade of Notre-Dame-de-la-Couldre of Par- 
thenay, now in the Louvre and in Fenway Court, 
Boston (figs. 381, 382). Apparently he does not know 
that the lower halves of these reliefs have been com- 
pletely restored, as shown by Sadoux’s engravings 
published by A. Kingsley Porter.** The Chartres lintel 
is probably earlier than that at La Charité instead of 
later as Pijoan states (p. 269). The initials in the 
lectionary (Bibl. Nat., Lat. 796; fig. 413) are from 
Montieramey, not Paris. 

The author then proceeds to discuss the Romanesque 
art of Normandy. However, the climate had nothing 
to do with the height of the naves and many Norman 
churches do not have a gallery over the aisles.** The 
pier shafts were not made to correspond to the ribs of 
the vaults since Norman churches were not vaulted 
until quite late. The central plaque of beaten gold in 
the Morgan Library (no. 709, pl. 1x) depicting the 
standing figure of Christ is of Netherlandish origin 
(possibly Maastricht), dating from the end of the 
eleventh century, but the remainder of the cover was 
executed in the monastery of Weingarten in the twelfth 
century. The illumination of the Four Gospels of this 
manuscript, consisting of five full-page miniatures and 
four illuminated initials is of the pure New Minster 
(Winchester) style of about 1020. Also the Bayeux 
embroidery (or tapestry) is not more Carolingian than 
Romanesque, but corresponds to miniatures of the later 
eleventh century.”® 

Here follows a discussion of Romanesque churches 
in England, including the cathedrals of Durham and 


16 For a discussion of another plaque belonging to the same 
series, see my review, quoted in note 13, p. 284, fig. 8. 

17 Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 
1923, Pp. 334-336, pls. 1052-1057. Pijoan’s labels for the 
illustrations of the lintels of the west portal of Chartres and 
of La-Charité-sur-Loire (figs. 402, 404) are reversed. 

18For example: La Trinité, Caen; Mont-St.-Michel; 
Lessay; Saint-Georges-de-Boscherville. See Marcel Anfray, 
L’architecture normande, son influence dans le nord de la 
France aux XI® et XII® siécles, Paris, 1939. 

1° cf. Doris E. Brian, “The Style of the Embroidery in the 
Municipal Library of Bayeux, Known as the Bayeux Tapes- 
try,” New York, an unpublished M.a. thesis written for the 
Institute of Fine Arts of New York University. 
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Canterbury, which fails to mention that Durham had 
ribbed vaults dating from the end of the eleventh 
century. The stone sunk panel of the blessing figure 
of Christ at Barnack is dated as twelfth century (fig. 
454), whereas it may have been influenced by Caro- 
lingian efforts and probably belongs to the post-Danish 
period of the latter part of the tenth century, to which 
the tower at Barnack may be assigned.” The Book of 
the Gospel (Br. Mus. Add. 17687, fig. 467) which 
Pijoan considers to have been illuminated at the end 
of the twelfth century, is not English but German, 
from Franconia, and dates about 1222, nor is the 
Melissenda psalter (fig. 466) by an English artist. 

The Romanesque churches between the Loire and 
the Garonne, including Le Puy, Angouléme, Civray, 
Aulnay and their sculptures as well as the mural 
paintings of St.-Savin, are then discussed. The author 
states that the cloister of Moissac contains no Arabic 
writing, as has been said. He is mistaken, however, for 
there is a decorative Cufic inscription with the letters 
LAM ALIF on an impost block in the north gallery of 
the cloister.2* As for the church of Souillac, Pijoan 
mentions as the only fragments of sculpture in the in- 
terior of the church: the prophet Isaiah, the trumeau, 
and a relief with the legend of Theophilus, whereas 
there are two additional pieces—a figure of Joseph and 
a second animal block, like the trumeau—set into the 
wall of the church. 

As for the right scene in the Souillac relief, illus- 
trating the legend of Theophilus (fig. 593), he does 
not “recover his titulus through the intercession of the 
Virgin,” but performs the feudal ritual of vassalage, 
placing his hands within the devil’s hands. In his discus- 
sion of the Romanesque sculpture of Toulouse, Pijoan 
illustrates the Virgin of Solsona (figs. 581, 882) and, 
like Kingsley Porter,” believes that this statue was 
executed by Gilabertus (Gilbert), who carved the 
statues of St. Andrew and St. Thomas from the 
destroyed cloister of St.-Etienne, Toulouse, about 1145, 
but he fails to realize that documents prove that this 
statue of the Virgin of Solsona was executed at least 
a century later.” 

If the author (p. 411) had consulted the excellent 
study on Master Niccold by David M. Robb,™* he 
would have quoted the correct text of the famous in- 
scription®® at Ferrara which mentions a “Glelmo” 
(Guglielmo), but this is of course not the great sculptor 
of Modena, who was then probably dead. The Gu- 
glielmus mentioned is the one who donated the church. 


20 Arthur Gardner, A Handbook of English Mediaeval 
Sculpture, Cambridge, 1935, p. 44. 

*1 This inscription, poorly reproduced by E. Rupin, L’abbaye 
et les cloitres de Moissac, Paris, 1897, p. 296, fig. 157, is also 
mentioned by Emile Male, “Les influences arabes dans |’art 
roman,” Revue des deux mondes, XVII1, 1923, p. 341. For an 
excellent discussion of the capitals in the cloister of Moissac, 
see Meyer Schapiro, “The Romanesque sculpture of Moissac, 
Part 1 (1),” ART BULLETIN, XIII, 1931, pp. 249-350. 

22 Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, pp. 150- 
151, pls. 434-436, 552. 

23 Cook, “The Virgin of the Cloister of Solsona, Catalonia,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, XXVIII, 1924, pp. 68-69. 


How could the sculptor Guglielmus and Nicolaus, who 
is certainly not his pupil, as Pijoan states on page 414, 
have collaborated, and where is the work of Guglielmus 
to be found at Ferrara? Again the Guglielmus who 
signs his work on the cathedral of Verona together with 
Nicolaus is not, as Pijoan believes (p. 415), the great 
master of Modena, but an inferior follower of Nicolaus 
as Vitzthum, Robb** and others could have informed 
him. 

The scene from the Arthurian cycle is not found 
at Verona and certainly is not the work of Nicolaus, 
as the author states on page 415, although pages later 
he gives the correct place name, Modena, forgetting, 
however, that Nicolaus never worked there. The 
prophet from the cathedral of Cremona, illustrated in 
figures 637 and 638, is not the work of Guglielmus, 
but an inferior school piece. Similarly the Parma angel 
(fig. 648) is rather by an assistant than by Benedetto 
Antelami himself. As scholars seem to be more and 
more inclined to give the great statues at Borgo San 
Donnino to a powerful continuator of Antelami’s style 
rather than to the master himself, Antelami’s authentic 
work is not represented in the illustrations. 

In the discussion of South Italian bronze doors there 
is considerable confusion. The doors by Bonanus of 
Pisa on Pisa cathedral are not dated (p. 429). Figure 
667 shows the inscription on the Monreale doors by 
Bonanus together with details from his Pisa doors while 
the caption reads: Puerta de Bonanus de Pisa, Catedral 
de Monreale . . . Palermo. Figure 671 describes a 
detail from the doors of S. Zeno at Verona as belonging 
to the Monreale door. Incidentally, why are the 
Verona and Pisa doors included in a chapter on South 
Italian bronze doors? 

The chapter on German Romanesque architecture 
is equally confused, since the author fails to distinguish 
the monuments of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
or rather architecture of about 1025-1150 from that 
of 1150-1250. The first state of Speyer (under Conrad 
II and Henry III, i.e. 1025-1056) is quite different 
in character from the church rebuilt by Henry IV, from 
1080 on, and finished during the twelfth century. The 
same is true of Maria-Laach. Speyer, around 1050, 
shows the same characteristics, having a flat ceiling, 
simple cubic capitals, and no change of supports. The 
rich style of abundant ornament, owing to Lombardic 
or later Norman sources, does not appear before the 
twelfth century. St. Michael of Hildesheim is not an 
example of twelfth century architecture because the fire 


Also the miniature from a Bible (fig. 617) is not Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 228, but Latin 10. The miniature in figure 618 is not 
a lectionary of Nimes, but an epistolary and commentary on 
Paul and is from Grasse; figure 618 is not Bibl. Nat., Latin 
749, but Latin 794. 

24 “Niccolé: A North Italian Sculptor of the Twelfth 
Century,” ART BULLETIN, XII, 1930, pp. 374-420. 

25 ibid., p. 397. The inscription is critically discussed by 
Giulio Bertoni, “La fondazione della Cattedrale di Ferrara 
e Piscrizione del 1135,” La Cattedrale di Ferrara, Ferrara, 
1937, p. 129. See also René Jullian, L’éveil de la sculpture 
italienne, Paris, 1945, p. 115. 

26 See note 24. 
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of about 1180 left its base unchanged; the changes con- 
cern only the interior decoration. ‘The basic proportions, 
and especially the width of the Bernward building of 
1015-1030, were retained. In other words, the dif- 
ference between High Romanesque and Late Roman- 
esque is not sufficiently indicated.*’ 

In discussing German Romanesque sculpture (p. 
464) the author deplores its lack of character and finds 
it impossible to distinguish regional styles. We can 
understand his difficulties as we look at Figures 721- 
23, which are supposed to represent three wooden 
statues of St. John and the Virgin under the cross in 
the Schnuetgen Museum, Cologne. Pijoan considers 
their dispassionate attitude characteristic of German 
representations of the Crucifixion. Actually, two of 
these figures are the famous group in the Cluny Mu- 
seum, Italian (Roman), ca. 1220, and very close to 
the style of the Tivoli Deposition. The third is in the 
Kunstgewerbe (not Schnuetgen) Museum in Cologne. 
It comes from the southern Tyrol and is so strongly 
influenced by Italian models that it can hardly be called 
typical of German sculpture. 

Later Pijoan states that manuscripts were exported 
from Germany and that the illustrated Bible in the 
provincial museum of Burgos (pp. 495-497) may 
have been brought to Spain by a pilgrim who went to 
Santiago de Compostela. This Bible, he states, was 
considered a Spanish work until he noted the German 
word Jang in the scene of the Fall of Man (fig. 782). 
He also states that the figures in the Bible have a 
German physiognomy, that the ornament resembles 
goldsmith’s work of the Rhine region, and that the 
capitals are designed like those of Regensburg and 
Hildesheim. He concludes that it was executed about 
1175 in Augsburg. He describes Adam and Eve as 
seated like Teutonic chieftains, and claims that they do 
not follow Spanish iconography, that the costume is 
exotic, and that the oxen have the short horns similar 
to those found in central Europe. He remarks that if 
the artist had not had the indiscretion to place the 
word lang in the scene of the Fall of Man, this 
manuscript would still be considered Spanish. These 


27 Also in the author’s discussion of St. Pantaleon, St. 
Aposteln and St. Maria-im-Capitol in Cologne are quoted 
together, as if in sequence, whereas St. Maria-im-Capitol 
should at least be indicated as eleventh century, St. Aposteln as 
late twelfth or even early thirteenth century. Such indistinct 
treatment of the monuments and such confusing sequence in 
the illustrations do not mirror the development clearly 
enough. Instead of beginning with the cathedral of Worms, the 
illustrations should begin with the cathedral of Speyer and 
should end with such a rich late Romanesque work as the 
western choir of the cathedral of Mainz. Moreover, eleventh 
century architecture appears not to have been discussed in any 
of the earlier chapters. 

28 This error was made by J. Dominguez-Bordofia, who 
also states that the Bible should be compared with other manu- 
scripts of the German schools (Spanish Illumination, New 
York, 1, pp. 22-23). 

28 The painted antependia of Catalonia are of great im- 
portance and are more numerous than those of any other 
Romanesque school of European painting. The head of St. 
Vincent illustrated in figure 805 is in the Episcopal Museum 
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statements suggest that Pijoan has never seen or studied 
this Bible. Had he done so, he would have noted that 
there is a hole in the parchment under the low branches 
of the Tree of Paradise and that the word lang is not 
a German word painted on the miniature but nothing 
more than four letters of the Latin text on the folio 
underneath.”* 

In discussing the Romanesque art of Catalonia, 
Pijoan points out the exorbitant number of cloisters 
built in this region of Spain, some of the most important 
being those of the cathedrals of Gerona, Ripoll, Tarra- 
gona, and San Cugat del Vallés. He correctly identifies 
a scene on one capital in the cloister of the cathedral 
of Gerona (1154-1190) as a group of stonecutters 
working under the direction of a bishop and carrying 
a barrel of water to make mortar, rather than the 
construction of the ark and the transport of Noah’s 
wine, as Porter believed. Pijoan considers the Christ 
in Majesty and the twelve apostles on the sculptured 
facade of Sta. Maria de Ripoll (fig. 791) as executed 
in the eleventh rather than in the second half of the 
twelfth century, as mentioned previously, and the 
Majestas Domini in S. Juan el Viejo, Perpignan (fig. 
793), as not of the late twelfth, but a provincial and 
rustic work of the thirteenth century.” 

In his discussion of the Romanesque route of pil- 
grimage to Santiago, the author discusses the capitals 
of San Juan de la Pefia, near Jaca, the capitals of San 
Pedro el Viejo, Huesca, of Sta. Maria la Real at San- 
giiesa, as well as those of the cathedrals of Zamora, 
Salamanca, and the Colegiata of Toro. In his later 
treatment of metal work in Castile, Pijoan claims that 
the frontal from the cathedral of Cuenca (figs. 871- 
873) made from a silver processional cross is an 
“unedited work of which little is known.” However, 
this object, which belonged to the art dealer Lafora in 
Madrid before the Spanish Civil War, was exhibited 
and published in 1924,°° and is well known to all 
Spanish art historians. 

The final chapter is devoted to the important cathe- 
dral of Santiago de Compostela. Pijoan illustrates all 
sides of the three colonnettes of the monastery of San 


at Lerida and not in Vich. Also the heads of apostles at Vich 
(figs. 809-812) are not of the late twelfth and early thirteenth, 
but of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, since 
they are thoroughly Gothic in style. Pijoan next discusses the 
mural paintings of Catalonia, which he was the first to pub- 
lish, but the three apostles and the Virgin, now in the museum 
of Barcelona (fig. 821) were not found in Argolell, having 
come from the hermitage of Sant Roma dels Bons de Encamp 
(Andorra). For the frescoes from Argolell, cf. Cook, “A 
Romanesque Fresco in the Plandiura Collection,” ART BULLE- 
TIN, X, 1928, pp. 226-273. Also the Psalter of Gerona in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Lat. 11550, figs. 823, 824) is not 
a Catalan manuscript but from St.-Germain-des-Prés. This 
error was copied from Lauer, who states that the manuscript 
comes from St.-Germain-des-Prés, Paris, but who believes it a 
Catalan work of the eleventh century: Ph. Lauer, Les en- 
luminures romanes des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, 1927, pp. 124-126, pls. LI, LI. 

8° Pedro Mg. de Artifiano y Galacano, Catdlogo de la 
exposicion de orfebreria civil espatiola, Madrid, 1925, no. 319, 
p. 112. 
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Pelayo de Antealtares which he considers the oldest 
fragments of sculpture from Santiago and related to 
the early reliefs of the cloister of Silos, whereas Tyler 
believes their style is retardatory and dates them “be- 
tween 1125 and 1150 and probably near the latter 
year.”™* 

As for the sculptors who carved reliefs on the Pla- 
terias portal, some probably came from southern 
France or were Spaniards imbued with the style of 
Languedoc, while others may have been pupils of those 
who had worked in Jaca or Leén. Many details of 
this portal were copied at San Esteban de Corullén, 
in the near region of Bierzo, constructed between 1093 
and 1100. In 1770 the Azabacheria facade was re- 
placed by an insipid neoclassic portal. The Obradorio, 
or west portal with two openings described by Aymery 
on his visit in 1125, was dismounted and replaced by 
the Portico de la Gloria, which was completed in 1188 
by Master Matthew. This greater and more sumptu- 
ous portal, with its four openings, originally had an 
exterior fagade later destroyed during the late Baroque 
period. However, the inner portal has been completely 
preserved and shows such classical perfection that it 
still remains the greatest and most superlative sculp- 
tured monument in Spain. An inferior copy of this ap- 
pears in the Paraiso portal of the cathedral of Orense. 

Although critics may disagree with the author con- 
cerning the dates and authorship of many of the works 
he discusses, it is a relief to read a general history of 
Romanesque art in Europe in which the monuments 
of Spain are not relegated to a single chapter but, for 
the first time, are given appropriate consideration. 


WALTER W. S. Cook 
New York University 


K. T. PARKER, The Drawings of Antonio Canaletto 
at Windsor Castle, New York, Phaidon Press, 1948. 
63 pp., 89 pls., 63 figs. $6.50. 


JOHN POPE-HENNEsSy, The Drawings of Domeni- 
chino at Windsor Castle, New York, Phaidon Press, 


1948. 124 pp., 69 pls., 73 figs. $7.50. 


To Americans, nourished on the stirring history of 
our own Revolution, George III must perforce seem 
a rather unlikely character to fill the role of discerning 
and broad-minded patron. Yet it is in precisely that 
role, one which he plays quietly and well, that he is 
revealed in the pages of two of the most recent vol- 
umes in the lengthening series of catalogues devoted 
to the collection of drawings in the Royal Library at 
Windsor. It was through the direct interest and action 
of George III that both the Canalettos and the Dome- 
nichinos came to rest at Windsor. It is only with the 
drawings of Canaletto that K. T. Parker’s volume is 
concerned, but in giving their history he more than 


touches on the story of the Windsor paintings and 
etchings as well. For the art historian and the connois- 
seur these drawings—there are nearly one hundred and 
fifty—have an importance that no other aggregation 
of Canaletto’s work can rival. Not only is it the largest 
existing collection of his oeuvre, but it contains draw- 
ings of an unrivaled brilliance and verve in almost 
every category, and in many differing manners. If it 
does not represent the full span of the artist’s produc- 
tive life—the earliest drawings date from 1726/27 
when Canaletto was already well established and the 
latest ones from 1763, five years before his death—it 
still reveals the full scope of his talent in examples in all 
the media which he is known to have used in the years 
when his powers were at their fullest. The authenticity 
of the group must be held beyond question. Its history 
is as direct as it is picturesque. 

Acting through an agent, George III purchased the 
entire lot from Joseph Smith, the much discussed Eng- 
lish consul at Venice. Smith acquired the works directly 
from Canaletto himself. Since the relationship between 
the English merchant and the Venetian artist has been 
variously and quite inaccurately recorded—Smith has 
been represented as everything from a noble benefactor 
to an unscrupulous rogue—Dr. Parker goes into the 
history of that relationship as far as existing documents 
and a nicely balanced sense of justice will permit, re- 
viewing not only the question of the drawings acquired 
by the King, but the coins, gems, and finely printed 
books which also had belonged to Smith. He even re- 
produces at the end of the catalogue several documents: 
first, Joseph Smith’s will, one which makes fascinating 
reading not only for the delight of its pompous phras- 
ing, but for the vivid picture of the man it gives; 
secondly, Smith’s letter of July 1762 to the King’s 
agent about his collection; and thirdly, the receipt of 
Richard Dalton, the King’s Librarian who journeyed 
to Venice to complete the negotiation for the sale of 
the whole collection. Although the description of Smith 
is, as the author explains, intentionally “pitched in a 
minor key,” curiously enough he emerges from the 
book a more fascinating personality than the artist 
whose work he collected. When one contemplates the 
known facts of his life one wonders how he has so long 
escaped the historical novelists. There can be few lives 
which would offer them better material or freer play 
to the imagination. Born of unknown lineage in the 
third quarter of the seventeenth century, he lived to be 
nearly a hundred years old. He established himself in 
the early eighteenth century in a handsome palace on 
the Grand Canal, marrying twice, once a woman who 
early went out of her mind, secondly, at the age of 
about eighty, the sister of the British Resident in 
Venice. He was known to most of the distinguished 
visitors to that city and not unknown to Casanova. 
But Smith’s greatest claim to lasting fame was, as he 
himself was aware, the extraordinary collection which 
he brought together and which he finally succeeded in 


®1'W. R. Tyler, “A Spanish Romanesque Column in the Fogg Art Museum,” ART BULLETIN, XXIII, 1941, pp. 45-52. 
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having kept together through its acquisition by his 
Royal Patron. 

In that collection the Canaletto drawings were 
originally contained in one large leather bound volume, 
a volume which Dr. Parker discusses at some length 
since the number of drawings it contained has some 
bearing on the question of attribution. Today the 
drawings are mounted separately. Since Canaletto’s 
style changed very little over the years and since he 
obviously worked simultaneously in different styles, it 
has seemed pointless to the author to attempt a chrono- 
logical arrangement. Instead he has chosen a topo- 
graphical one, with a sequence of views within the 
topographical framework. Properly, Venice with its 
outlying island comes first, then Padua and its sur- 
roundings, followed by Rome, London, and last of all 
what the artist himself called “Vedute Ideate.” These 
last are those “capriccios” which contain nothing of 
dreamlike character, but are entertaining, delightful, 
and provocative juxtapositions of accurately detailed, 
realistic motifs. The arrangement has the happy virtue 
of bringing together on facing plates two views of the 
same scene, sometimes two views of the same scene 
from slightly different angles of vision, at others, the 
same scene drawn only in pen, then a second time with 
brush and wash so that the mood, accent and effect 
is totally different in the two drawings. Turning the 
pages one is fascinated and haunted by the differences 
between the pairs of views. At the end, when one 
reaches the “Vedute Ideate,” having seen two views 
of exactly the same spot which look quite different, it 
is not so much of a surprise to find Colleoni mounted 
outside the Colosseum, or Eton Chapel at the edge of 
a Venetian lagoon. 

In the catalogue proper, Dr. Parker, without being 
dogmatic, makes a distinction which I have not seen 
before in a drawing catalogue. Where it seems to him 
that different pens have been used, through the use of 
three letters Q, R, and M, he indicates his belief which 
it was the artist employed: a quill, reed or metal-tipped 
pen, or some combination of the three. I could wish 
his support of the last, the metal-tip, were more detailed 
or better documented. He notes that red chalk was not 
as uncommon a medium with Canaletto as we used 
to suppose. Where it can be discerned he records its 
presence. Underdrawing in pencil is, he says, always 
present in real Canaletto drawings even when not 
obvious. If the artist used a ruler in a certain drawing 
that, too, is noted, as is Canaletto’s constant use of 
dividers and his highly personal use of pin-pointing— 
the latter something that copyists and forgers have not 
imitated. Dr. Parker is not sure how much or how 
often the artist actually depended on the “camera 
optica” but makes a special division of drawings which, 
because of their distorted perspective, may have been 
drawn with its aid. He calls attention to the seven 
signed drawings, one signed with the artist’s name, the 
other six by his inconspicuously placed coat-of-arms 
with its single chevron. Although some have remarked 
rather acidly upon the artist’s noble inheritance there 
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seems little if any reason to doubt it. His use of his 
arms is perfectly justified and a rather pleasant and 
unobtrusive way for the artist to sign his work. 

For all its information, both old and new, and for 
its handsome choice of plates the book should prove as 
indispensable as it is enjoyable. In fact the author, 
with an unobtrusiveness to match the artist’s own, 
seems to suggest in the tail-piece illustration to his 
introduction, an elaborate Baroque coach whose horses 
are being urged forward by an eager driver, that we, 
too, can start on a journey through pleasant scenery 
even if our vehicle is the somewhat clumsy and occa- 
sionally dusty vehicle of a catalogue. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s task, to catalogue the Domeni- 
chino drawings, was more difficult and more cumber- 
some, and one might assume less steadily pleasurable, 
although it must have been punctuated by exciting 
discoveries and real surprises. The history of the 
Domenichinos, while traceable, was not quite so direct; 
their immensely greater number, nearly eighteen hun- 
dred instead of one hundred and fifty, made necessary 
a different method of procedure; and the widely vary- 
ing quality of the drawings themselves must have 
caused fluctuations of enthusiasm. The Canalettos are 
all of high quality, composed in a manner to delight 
even the untrained eye, and drawn with an energy, 
a surety, and a taste that makes each, even when slight, 
a charming record of what man has done to ornament 
nature. In contrast, the Domenichinos are often tenta- 
tive and exploratory, and sometimes weak. They are 
studies, sketches, experiments with form, with ideas, 
with composition. It is these very qualities which make 
them interesting. One can follow in them the inten- 
tions, the first trials, the successes and the failures of a 
sensitive and perceptive artist, Bolognese by training 
and Roman by election, an artist who, in a century and 
a city full of great talents, was respected, admired and 
collected even when little loved. 

The author traces the history of the Windsor draw- 
ings from the time Domenichino dated his will, three 
days before his death in 1641, until, not long after 
their entrance into the Royal Library, an inventory 
was made probably between 1765 and 1770, an in- 
ventory which shows that “the 1800 odd sheets at 
Windsor represent the entire contents of Domenichino’s 
studio at the time of his death.” The detail of their 
varied ownerships might have made a tiresome story, 
dull with documentation, but the author’s vivid way 
with words gives life and interest to every paragraph. It 
is not difficult to discover what fired his enthusiasm. 
With the exception of a very few drawings, the vast 
number at Windsor were practically unknown to both 
students and specialists. When this reviewer looked at 
them all, just before the war, there was little to guide 
and less to help in a study of them. Working with the 
eighteenth century inventory and the earlier data, Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy has found that Domenichino’s own 
accurate notes identify so many that a standard can 
be established for both chronology and attribution. In 
the catalogue proper, some design or division had to be 
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set. The one selected seems sensible and workable. The 
drawings are divided into two parts. In the first are 
studies for surviving paintings, arranged alphabetically 
under the cities where the paintings now are. The 
paintings are reproduced in the catalogue text. In the 
second part are unidentified drawings and drawings 
for lost paintings. Of the plates, which are extraor- 
dinarily good, the first is a study for the Stoning of 
St. Stephen at Chantilly, a painting long considered a 
late work by Annibale Carraci, but now shown to have 
been designed and executed by the young Domeni- 
chino—a painting which Ingres surely must have 
known and studied when he composed the Martyrdom 
of St. Symphorien. The last plate reproduces The 
Transformation of Myrrha, a drawing recorded in 
an engraving which although published in 1646 seems 
to reproduce a work of 1641, the year of Domeni- 
chino’s death. 

The two choices tell much, for the first shows 
Domenichino’s descent from Raphael, and the last 
points the way toward so much that followed, particu- 
larly among the Italian-trained French draughtsmen. 

Through a study of the drawings the author has 
been able both to date quite closely several hitherto 
undated paintings and from dated paintings to assign 
dates to drawings now first recognized as preparatory 
studies for certain pictures. For example a light grey 
paper was used, he discovered, only between 1612 and 
1617. Studies on such paper for known but undated 
paintings make it clear that the paintings must have 
been done about the same time and so the chronology 
of Domenichino’s oeuvre is clarified. The essential facts 
about the paintings in question are given in the cata- 
logue before the drawings connected with it are dis- 
cussed. 

The plates are chosen to illustrate different manners 
of drawing and diverse ways of preliminary study. 
With so many which offer real delight to the eye, it 
may seem captious to wish for more or for a different 
choice, but since the frescoes of the four Evangelists 
in the pendentives of §. Andrea delle Valle are admit- 
tedly Domenichino’s masterpiece and there are sixty- 
three preparatory drawings for them at Windsor, one 
wishes for more than one plate to illustrate the series. 
On the whole, however, there is only admiration and 
gratitude for the marshaling and clarifying of difficult 
and complex material into an orderly, illuminating, 
and scholarly whole. 

AGNES MONGAN 
Harvard University 


Tuomas T. WaterMAN, The Dwellings of Colonial 


America, Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $10.00. 


In this handsome small quarto of three-hundred 
pages, of many plans, and of two-hundred and fifty 
well-chosen illustrations (many of great rarity) 


* Died January 20, 1951. 
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Thomas Waterman,* who has already contributed so 
largely to their study in certain areas, presents a gen- 
eral view of colonial houses as a whole down to the 
Revolution. 

After a brief introduction summarizing the course 
of early settlement, there are four major divisions: the 
southern colonies, the Delaware Valley and Pennsyl- 
vania, the Hudson Valley and eastern New Jersey, 
and New England—each having its architectural 
unity and peculiarities. As contrasted with Waterman’s 
Mansions of Virginia, this book is not confined to great 
houses, although they are included, but covers also the 
smaller houses, including more primitive types. 

The discussion of Tidewater Virginia and of Mary- 
land is particularly excellent as the author’s familiar- 
ity with the monuments is exceptionally wide. When he 
gets to Carolina and to the Valley of Virginia, he finds 
the possibility of foreign influences which, especially 
the French, so intrigue him. He knows that I do not 
agree with him in this matter, in which many of his 
inferences are very unconvincing. The mere fact that 
Hanover in South Carolina was built in 1720 for a 
Huguenot emigré (who presumably had left France 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685) 
does not at all prove that it shows any French archi- 
tectural character or influence or even make it “a 
strangely foreign, gambrel-roof house.” In fact its 
scheme, here appearing in a primitive example, does 
not differ essentially from that of the later Nicholson 
house in Williamsburg. What the author also does not 
really allow for is that many features originally or 
typically French were widely adopted in England— 
from which, and not directly, they reached the col- 
onies. This was admittedly true of rococo ceilings and 
ornament. But it was almost equally the case, for in- 
stance, with earlier corner towers or pavilions as in 
the Mulberry, where Waterman invokes direct French 
influence, bolstering his argument by the form of the 
towers’ roofs. 

In discussion of the eighteenth century mansion 
houses of Virginia, the author’s best contribution (over- 
shadowing his sometimes conjectural attributions to 
individual architects and derivations from individual 
English houses) is his identification of the Palladio 
Londinensis and of the Vitruvius Scoticus as sources of 
derivation, the latter chiefly for the work of John 
Arris, the Virginia architect first discovered by Water- 
man. His discussion of the Maryland, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina houses is from a wider experience 
than informs most of the familiar monographs and in- 
cludes many trenchant observations. 

When Waterman comes to the Delaware his temp- 
tation is strong to seek derivations from the Swedes, 
who were the first settlers. Quite rightly, he accepts 
the demonstrations that the log house—except for 
some defensive structures in New England—came in 
first, not from the Indians, but with the Swedes, as 
surviving in the Upper and Lower Log Houses on 
Darby Creek, with corner chimneys. For more ad- 
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vanced types he uses for the first time such recent works 
as Erixson’s Svensk Byggnads Kultur, 1947, and 
quotes in translation from Swedish documents. One 
may question here whether, in spite of the obvious 
relationship of certain plans to characteristic Swedish 
plans, there was always the derivation supposed. Many 
schemes of plan, many features, were not purely na- 
tional, but widely distributed in Europe, and when 
these appear in buildings substantially later than the 
Swedish or Dutch political sovereignty, we may doubt 
whether they always derive from Swedish or Dutch 
example. 

This is notably true of the corner fireplace. Even 
though Dankaerts, a Dutchman, in 1679, and Peter 
Kalm, a Finn, in 1742, remark upon it, it does not 
follow that “‘if it had been customary in their countries, 
they would have taken it for granted and would not 
have commented on it.” Waterman evidently realizes 
that corner fireplaces were highly fashionable at just 
these times in Holland and England, for he is scrupu- 
lous in his qualifications that this was “‘a feature strange 
to non-academic Dutch architecture,” and “certainly 
it was unknown in England in traditional buildings.” 
For they dominate the Dutch plates of Daniel Marot 
after 1685, as they do the work of Wren for William 
and Mary after 1688. Now since nothing of the sort 
was fashionable in France before Marot left there or 
is to be found in the French designs he adapted, he can 
have found the feature only in Holland. Certainly the 
corner fireplaces in the Letitia Street House (ca. 
1714), as well as in the Trent House of 1719, may 
as easily be derived from Wren’s British London of 
their own time as from Swedish survivals from a 
sparsely settled colony conquered since 1656. So too, 
just because the plan of Graeme Park, Horsham, built 
for the British Governor, Sir William Keith in 1722, 
has considerable resemblance to that of a Swedish 
double cabin or parstuga, this scarcely justifies its being 
described as “probably built by Swedish craftsmen”— 
when all else except the plan (the gambrel-roof, the 
fine academic interior woodwork) is clearly British. 
I personally see no “foreign qualities’ in Belair (ca. 
1720), even though it was built on land granted, long 
before, by Queen Christina, and all its features may 
readily be paralleled in houses purely Anglo-American, 
some as far away as Newport and Boston. 

In discussing German influence, whether in Penn- 
sylvania or in the southern and middle colonies, the 
author is on surer ground than with the French and 
Swedish. Wertenbaker’s Middle Colonies’ best fea- 
ture was his development of the relationship of schemes 
used by German and Swiss colonists with types found 
abroad. Waterman has given more penetrating study 
to the American examples, especially as to their schemes 
of plan—one of the least observed features, yet one of 
the most traditionally persistent. He makes an entirely 
original contribution regarding the garrison houses of 
the Valley and of West Virginia and does full justice 
to the Pennsylvania~-German work, except that more 


might have been made of the half-timbered houses near 
Lancaster. 

For the great Georgian mansions of Philadelphia, 
well discussed, Waterman has had no better fortune 
than have the rest of us in learning their authorship, 
which still remains: the prize puzzle of the study of 
colonial architecture. Perhaps Charles Peterson, with 
his researches at the Carpenters’ Company, will be the 
lucky one. I must confess I am not persuaded by the 
very long bow which Waterman pulls when he sug- 
gests that the elevation of the mansion and dependen- 
cies at Mount Pleasant was suggested by a plate of 
Marot. In general, as I long ago established, the ele- 
ments of the Philadelphia Georgian buildings down to 
about 1765 came chiefly from Gibbs’ published designs, 
and from Langley’s books, and the details there after 
that date were derived chiefly from the books of Abra- 
ham Swan. 

In the Hudson Valley, of course, there is not the 
slightest doubt of Dutch derivation and survival long 
after the British conquest of 1664, in works on the 
study of which Waterman brings many interesting 
documents and monuments to bear. The preservation 
by museums of interiors and furnishings from many 
houses, especially in New York where destruction has 
gone even farther than elsewhere, vastly enriches this 
and other parts of the book, as compared with earlier 
studies. 

New England is richest in surviving colonial build- 
ings and was the first region to be given serious archi- 
tectural study; but, while there are local variants, it is, 
as the author says “also the area that was most homo- 
geneous in its national origins.” It presents no im- 
portant ethnic mixtures or mixtures of styles. Here the 
types and development are now well established and 
their history and character are well presented by the 
author. It is welcome to have his fine restoration of the 
Province House in Boston, which he studied during 
its demolition a quarter century ago, as showing that 
there were in New England important embodiments 
of Jacobean style. At the end of the colonial period, 
it is only for New England that Waterman somewhat 
oversteps the Revolution, and this is sporadic as, ef- 
fectively, Bulfinch is left out. It is welcome, however, 
in the case of Vermont, which was scarcely opened for 
settlement before the peace of 1783. 

The assemblage of photographs, so difficult a task, 
is beyond all praise. One may only deplore that in the 
case of Monticello, where more recent ones were so 
readily available, these were not secured to show the 
recent authentic refurnishings, as elsewhere. 

One is captious to make detailed criticisms of this 
wonderful book but I presume THE ART BULLETIN is 
the place where this may be done in a few instances. 
Drayton Hall is indeed the finest colonial Palladian 
mansion surviving, but the primacy, without this quali- 
fication, surely lay with John Penn’s Lansdowne, long 
destroyed, on which the material was well published 
by Marie Kimball; and it was Lansdowne and not 
Chalkley Hall which “marks the culmination of 
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Georgian architecture in the Philadelphia area.” The 
porticoes at Monticello, while planned to be so, were 
not “two tiered until 1789,” for the upper tier de- 
signed in 1768 was never executed; the remodeling, 
in any case, did not begin until about 1796. 

The immense advance in knowledge and under- 
standing during the past generation is well marked by 
comparison of this book with the last comparable gen- 
eral one, The Colonial House by Joseph Everett 
Chandler, 1916. 

Tom Waterman has done his work well. If he had 
never designed or restored a building—and he has 
done that notably—his published historical studies alone 
would leave us all deeply in his debt; and in this 
synthesis he has placed on them a worthy crown. 


FisKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Ouiver W. Larkin, Art and Life in America, 547 
pp., 417 ill. New York, Rinehart and Co., 1949. 


$7.95. 


As interest in the social aspect of American history 
increases, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
European culture, transplanted to the western world, 
is about all that one should expect to find here. This is 
not to deny the resourcefulness of the typical Yankee 
nor the polished ingenuity of a Franklin or a Jefferson. 
The spirit of independence from which the republic 
sprang was essentially the same willingness to dissent 
which had brought the pilgrims to these shores; and the 
men and women who pioneered the country were of 
the same culture and upbringing as the kinfolk left 
at home on the other side of the Atlantic. The art of 
America, like its life, is nothing radically new, but is 
the carrying on of Old World ideas under slightly 
different circumstances. In spite of certain references 
to a native tradition (which is never sharply defined), 
Mr. Larkin appears to accept this thesis and I find in 
the phrasing of the title, a significant realization on 
his part that the various arts in America are more im- 
portant with respect to their origins and influences than 
with respect to whatever national characteristics might 
have been considered under the heading “American 
Art and Life.” 

Obviously, Mr. Larkin’s most difficult problem was 
one of organization. Surrounded with a roomful of 
facts and illustrations, he must have, indeed, felt like 
a small child plunged into a pile of torn pillows, fas- 
cinated by the flying feathers, but sorely put to keep any 
in place. The final result is all the more a rewarding 
testimony to his patience and clarity of purpose. His- 
torical sequence is the natural thread which he follows 
and all the arts are discussed in a synchronized fashion, 
just as they occur in everyday life. The scope of the 
work is broad; the choice of subject matter catholic, 
though one misses occasionally what a fuller treatment 


of certain periods of history would have provided. The 
volume is best described by noting that it is divided 
into six books; each consists of two or three parts 
which, in turn, are composed of several chapters. The 
plan is clearly outlined in the author’s foreword: “Each 
Book comprises a period of art and life in America with 
a movement and character of its own. Each Part deals 
with a phase of that period, and is preceded by an Intro- 
duction. Each Introduction summarizes important cul- 
tural developments; quotes typical Americans to show 
what they thought they were doing and why; draws 
analogies between art and literature; discusses critics 
and art historians, the conflicts among artistic theories 
and practices, and the status of art patronage; and ex- 
plains the constant interplay between art of the New 
World and the Old. In the chapters which follow these 
Introductions, my emphasis shifts to the lives and work 
of the artists themselves, many of whom make only too 
brief an appearance, and some of whom are rather 
fully delineated.” The division and chapter headings 
are in themselves descriptive: Captions, such as “Saints 
and Traders,” with reference to colonial life; “From 
Goose Creek to Tiber,” describing the classical interest 
of the “Self-conscious Republic”; “The Westward 
Course of Landscape,” as one of the “Democratic 
Vistas”; or, “Between Two Panics”—all reveal at a 
glance something of the breadth of view, the wealth 
of concentration, the variety and the historical empha- 
sis which together form the substance of this study. 

The book is admirable in many ways. Some four 
hundred illustrations enliven the copious text, so that 
there are but few open pages where there is not at least 
one cut to relieve the monotony of the double columns 
and entertain as well as instruct. An excellent bibli- 
ography, together with bibliographical notes, should 
prove invaluable to student, teacher, or layman who is 
anxious to read further. Cross references are woven 
into the account as they seem needed. The author has 
taken pains to discuss, in appropriate chapters, the ca- 
reers of artists “who have been influenced by successive 
phases of life in America and Europe . . . a proce- 
dure which has its disadvantages but also its compensa- 
tions.” 

The parallel development of the arts, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, theater, the dance, which is 
part of the scheme of the book, provides an opportunity 
for the reader to explore ideas of his own—a reward- 
ing pastime which this sort of juxtaposing encourages 
but, more rewarding, it serves to underline the essen- 
tial identity of art and life. Under the general heading 
“Progressivism, Culture and War (1900-1930),” 
appears the following paragraph which is not only char- 
acteristic of much of the book, but also summarizes 
neatly enough the cause of recent, severe changes in 
the arts: ““The modern movement, however, was not 
simply a pendulum swing from the conventional to the 
personal, from the descriptive to the expressive; its his- 
tory cannot be told as a series of individual rebellions. 
Those rebellions and their theoretical justifications fol- 
lowed logically enough one from another. But art, 
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like other forms of living, does not develop in a vac- 
uum; in the first decade and a half of the new century, 
its inconsistencies were no more blatant than those of 
Europe as a whole. In that Europe reformers and 
scientists promised a better world, and belligerent na- 
tionalisms threatened to destroy it. Alfred Dreyfus 
made racial hatred a world issue and British police- 
men wrestled with suffragettes while the French oc- 
cupied Morocco and the Italians fought the Turks 
over Tripoli. Briand broke the French railway strike; 
Nicolle announced that typhus could be controlled; 
and Norman Angell wrote “The Great Illusion.” In 
such a world the artist, unless a complete anarchist, 
asked himself how his forms could be used for more 
humane living and for enlightened social purposes.” 

Mr. Larkin’s contemporary opinion of modern his- 
tory is not an isolated instance of his method, however. 
Where he can write only as an historian, he often relies 
on the contemporary points of view of others. Drawing 
liberally from literature, as well as from contemporary 
documents, he is able to furnish the student and the lay- 
man alike with tidbits known commonly to the special- 
ist alone. The text is consequently enriched by quota- 
tions such as the line from Emerson’s Journal which 
enlightens us as to how the sculptor, Greenough, was 
estimated in his own day: “He makes many of my 
accustomed stars pale by his clear light. His magna- 
nimity, his idea of a great man, his courage, and cheer, 
and self-reliance, and depth, and self-derived knowl- 
edge, charmed and invigorated me, as none has, who 
has gone by, these many months . . .”; or, by the 
opinion of Edward Hicks, the Quaker farmer, that 
painting appeared to be “one of those trifling, insignifi- 
cant arts which has never been of substantial advantage 
to mankind . . . and so he used his brush ‘within the 
bounds of innocence and usefulness’; or, again, by 
the cynical advice given in 1916 by James Huneker, 
noted for his short newspaper temper, to the adventur- 
ous collector, John Quinn: “Don’t buy crude Ameri- 
can art or cubist junk. This new crowd is already an- 
cient. Buy a few great pictures and sculptures—like 
Puvis . . .”; or, a century earlier, the attitude of the 
architect, “Latrobe, who, in 1818, sent a memoran- 
dum to the Directors of the Bank of the United States 
in reply to their advertisement for a design which 
‘would chastely imitate the Greek in its simplest and 
least expensive form’ telling them that the necessary 
arrangement of a house of business . . . is so contrary 
to that of a temple . . . that nothing but the general 
character and style of the best Grecian architecture can 
ever be preserved in such a design.” These words 
(understandable to our book-learned public) make 
the architect’s realization of the incongruity clear in 
a way that pictures of his buildings do not. 

I dwell on these references at some length in order 
to emphasize the worth of what the author has ac- 
complished. Probably because American people have 
built a day to day sort of society, historians have, until 
now, been concerned rather more with doimg than 
with ideas in the abstract. It is evident, however, that 
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civilizations are measured by intellectual accomplish- 
ments and I find in the way this volume is presented, 
as well as in allied works in the fields of literature, 
music and philosophy, tokens of a social ripening. 

In any pioneering work, there are bound to be areas 
which must be improved. The pioneer is the hunter 
who penetrates the wilderness and leaves it relatively 
untouched; nevertheless, he is the one who makes it 
possible for changes to occur. This work is a pioneer of 
sorts and I believe that it will be well used, eventually 
improved, but not, in its own way, replaced. 

Its greatest weakness, which may bother the non- 
professional reader more than the student or the pro- 
fessional, is the description of many works of art in a 
sing-song catalogue fashion, particularly in the early 
sections of the book, without illustrations to accom- 
pany them. Here it seems as if Mr. Larkin’s notes dom- 
inated his judgment and his argument, for the sake of 
seeming comprehensive, becomes engulfed in waves 
of information that are neither salty nor fresh. The 
limitations of book-making impose limitations upon the 
author, of course, but in the present case they have been 
flouted with quixotic result. Is the work intended for 
the general reader, the student, or the teacher? If 
it is meant for the general reader, these descriptions 
are meaningless; if for the student, they are but edi- 
torial opinions to be discarded unless the student can 
verify them; if for the teacher, they are too limited 
for useful reference and he may wish to ignore them 
in favor of his own opinions. They become a cumber- 
some addition to the cost of the book, in any event. 

Just as the recital of names and works may become 
monotonous, so may the disproportionate account of 
certain events at the expense of others. This is a criti- 
cism which has been leveled at this same volume from 
other sources and although I cannot disagree with it, 
I find it less constructive than the point just noted. To 
be sure there are inconsistencies here and there and 
once in a while a not too important error in fact, but 
it seems futile to criticize a work for failing to become 
what someone else might have conceived. Its utility 
lies in what it can contribute, rather than in what has 
been omitted. Of course, I or anyone else would have 
composed the book differently but I have found pleas- 
ure in seeing a few of my own ideas confirmed, a few 
to argue with, and many which were new enough to 
broaden my outlook. And I trust others may enjoy the 
same experience. 

Bart ett H. Hayes, JR. 
A ddtson Gallery of American Art 


FREDERICK Hartt, Florentine Art under Fire, x + 


148 pp., 55 ill., 3 maps. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. $5.00. 


Mr. Hartt was the Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives officer for Tuscany for fourteen months, 
from June 1944 through August 1945, and has pro- 
duced, in the present volume, a detailed report on his 
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activities during this crucial period. The major part 
of the book is occupied by a vivid personal narrative, 
which suggests much of the rush and urgency of un- 
expected responsibilities at a time of desperate emer- 
gency, but is also rich in human side-lights and gives 
evidence of the most penetrating sympathy and under- 
standing of Italian art and of the Italian countryside 
which, even under war conditions, could never quite 
lose its character and beauty. Much useful factual 
material is contained in the appendices. There is a list 
of intact monuments that is actually reassuringly 
lengthy. There is a more descriptive list of damaged 
monuments, and the repairs which have been under- 
taken on them. A third list, of monuments totally de- 
stroyed, is divided into three sections: towers demol- 
ished by the Germans because of possible usefulness as 
observation posts; other monuments blown up by the 
Germans to serve as road blocks; and monuments de- 
stroyed by Allied air action. There is a separate list of 
important individual works that were totally destroyed 
and, finally, a list of paintings that were badly damaged 
owing to the fact that they were improperly walled-up 
for long periods of time. There are, in addition, fifty- 
five remarkable, but frequently heart-rending, illustra- 
tions. Even the mysterious abbreviations of wartime 
military organizations, which are so easy to forget, are 
meticulously listed and explained. Mr. Hartt has omit- 
ted nothing that would make his report useful and 
interesting, and one can only wish that the remark- 
able work of MFAA officers all over Europe could 
be equally well documented for the public, as it is, of 
course, for official purposes. 

Moreover, it is a book of great literary distinction. 
No less a person than Mr. Berenson has compared its 
narrative style to that of Defoe, which it suggests in 
directness of method and richness of suggestion. While 
it will be chiefly read by people who are primarily con- 
cerned with what happens when a region of unequalled 
importance in historical associations and artistic posses- 
sions becomes the setting for a destructive military 
campaign, it is presented with such personal convic- 
tion that it has none of the character of an “official” 
document. Fortunately, Princeton University Press has 
designed and produced the book with a distinction equal 
to its contents. 

Hartt increases the impression of immediacy by 
quoting in full a number of remarkable eye-witness 
accounts of crucially important episodes. Professor Ugo 


Procacci’s detailed record of the events leading up to, 
and following, the German destruction of the bridges 
over the Arno (July-August, 1944) and the entry of 
the Allies into Florence (pp. 39-44) is profoundly 
moving in its intensity. No less remarkable is a briefer 
document by Bruno Farnesi, a technical assistant of 
the Opera del Duomo at Pisa, in which he describes 
the burning of the Campo Santo, July 27, 1944 (pp. 
81-82). This is a passage in which the writer’s desire 
to record with the most explicit detail a personal ex- 
perience, plus the depth of his own feelings, creates an 
unexpectedly important literary expression. The brief 
account of the discovery of Bernard Berenson at Le 
Fontanelle is another engrossing episode, of particular 
interest to the many American students who at one 
time or another have experienced the stimulating hos- 
pitality of J Tatti. 

The fantastically illogical character of modern war- 
fare, with its mania for destruction on the one hand 
opposed by desperate attempts at preservation on the 
other, is a continual theme. We can suppose that there 
were sound military reasons for most of the damage 
due to air action, though there were also tragic and 
unnecessary mistakes, but much of the German de- 
struction of monuments blown up to serve as road 
blocks (as well as the destruction of the Florentine 
bridges) had only a very short-term effect. “There is 
no doubt,” says Hartt, “that the shells which poured on 
the cathedral, the baptistry, the Leaning Tower, and 
the Campo Santo [at Pisa] were American shells.” 
But, he continues, “the measures subsequently taken to 
save what could be rescued from this debacle were 
unique in the history of warfare and will redound to 
the everlasting credit of the United States Army.” 

Quite aside from its significance as an_ historical 
record, the book is an engrossing expression of the 
mysterious complexities of human nature. Where else 
will we find so dramatically contrasted the brutal de- 
structiveness of warfare with the passionate desire to 
conserve those values which, in one way or another, 
seem of eternal importance? Hartt’s book may be read 
as a strange kind of modern fable, in which the ancient 
struggle of good and evil finds new form in the des- 
perate activities of all kinds of unknowing individuals 
caught up in the violence of modern warfare. 


ALLEN S. WELLER 
University of Illinois 








LETTERS TO 


Sir: 


May I ask for the courtesy of a space in your pages to 
point out that while it is stated in your review of 
Bellini’s Feast of the Gods that I have ignored “quan- 
tities of documents published and commented upon by 
Luzio in a series of well-known studies,” the docu- 
ments and studies of Luzio are quoted in my book 
twenty-eight times on seventeen pages (pp. 4, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 34, 41, 43, 45, 51, 54, 56, 
76, and 77). The statement that “with regard to 
Isabella” I rely “on Miss Cartwright’s book” is con- 
tradicted by page 22, notes 5 and 6, in which I warn 
the reader against trusting Miss Cartwright. In refer- 
ring to “the Priapea which are included in the Appen- 
dix Vergiliana,” your reviewer (despite p. 32 n. 12) 
confuses the Priapea discussed by Bembo, which is a 
series of eighty epigrams, with the three poems of that 
title in the Appendix Vergiliana, and feels free to re- 
mark that “of the fable to which Professor Wind 
refers there is no trace in Bembo’s writings.” For the 
interpretation of Titian’s Bacchanals your reviewer re- 
fers to Mr. Robertson’s criticism in the Burlington 
Magazine, xct, October, 1949, pp. 295f., but does 
not mention that certain questions raised by Mr. Rob- 
ertson were answered in the Burlington Magazine, 
xc, March, 1950, pp. 82f.: “A Note on Bacchus and 
Ariadne.” My statement that “the Ferrarese, with their 
splendid fleet in the Po, regarded themselves as a 
major sea power,” does not contain the suggestion that 
Alfonso was “an admiral”; but naval engagements 
between Ferrara and Venice (of which the most dra- 
matic, described by Celio Calcagnini, ended with the 
destruction of the Venetian fleet in the Po) played 
a role in Ferrarese history and were, in fact, the in- 
direct cause of Bembo’s residence in that city. It is also 
a fact that the ducal bucentaur received Lucrezia 
Borgia at her arrival in Ferrara, which she reached 
from Bologna by water. (The course of the Po has 
been altered.) 

Since Bembo dedicated to Lucrezia Borgia his Dia- 
logues on Love, Gli Asolani, and since he included in 
the Amores two love poems addressed to Lucrezia, 
your reviewer’s statement that their friendship was 
secret and defied the conventions of their day is con- 
tradicted by Bembo’s own publications; not to mention 
that the studies of Campori, Gregorovius, Morsolin, 
Rajna, Sorbelli, and others have exposed this theory as 
tendentious fiction. In 1925 Rajna discovered that the 
Spanish love letters in the Ambrosiana were literary ex- 
ercises (see p. 27 n. 3 of my book), a fact unsuspected 
by Luzio in 1915 when he published in /sabella d’Este 
e * Borgia, a series of character sketches of Lucrezia 
which your reviewer is correct in saying that I have 
not cited. While this study contains valuable docu- 
ments for the history of Alexander VI, Cesare Borgia, 
and the Duke of Gandia, the familiar picture of Lu- 
crezia is enhanced by an argument which Catalano has 
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politely described as “tenuous.” A series of letters, by a 
political agent who signs himself Zilio, is suspected by 
Luzio of having been written by Ercole Strozzi, and of 
involving him, Lucrezia Borgia, and Francesco Gon- 
zaga in a roman de clef in which Lucrezia figures 
under the name of Barbara. These cryptographic 
inferences of the great archivist, assumed by your 
reviewer to be established facts, are offered as proof 
that Strozzi played the role which I am credited with 
having assigned to Bembo. Catalano, whose book on 
Lucrezia Borgia (1920) your reviewer has singled 
out for quotation, holds on the death of Strozzi, as does 
Luzio, the opposite of what is asserted in your pages: 
“Nuovi documenti venuti alla luce . . . escludano la 
responsabilita di Lucrezia e di Alfonso” (p. 27). The 
stories of Lucrezia’s infidelity Catalano dismisses as 
historically absurd (p. 23), and he rejects in un- 
mistakable terms “le mostruose calunnie di alcuni 
scrittori” (p. 40). On the habitual unwillingness, even 
among scholars, to relinquish these legends after they 
have been exposed, I shall not repeat what I have writ- 
ten elsewhere (“The Critical Nature of a Work of 
Art,” Music and Criticism, ed. R. French, Cambridge, 
1948). 

Epcar WInpD 

Rome, Italy 


Sir: 

In commenting on Professor Wind’s letter I shall 
restrict myself to some points of fact and authenti- 
cation; I am not suggesting any further discussion. 

As stated in my review, Professor Wind has ig- 
nored all authorities on Isabella d’Este writing after 
Miss Cartwright. The documents and studies of Luzio 
quoted in his book twenty-eight times on seventeen 
pages are, with the single exception of La Galleria dei 
Gonzaga (1913), which is hardly on Isabella alone, 
the very documents and studies on which Miss Cart- 
wright’s book was based. As I said in my review, 
quantities of documents on Isabella d’Este and her 
circle were published and commented upon by Luzio 
in a series of ten well-known studies which appeared 
between 1906 and 1916 and which together amount 
to over one thousand pages. Professor Wind could have 
found the necessary information in the miscellaneous 
work Ad A. Luzio gli Archivi di Stato Italiani, Flor- 
ence, 1933, where vol. I, pp. 37-40, contains a com- 
plete list of Luzio’s studies on the Renaissance (the 
studies on Isabella to which I referred are nos. 60, 61, 
63, 64, 66, 68, 72, 73, 77, 84 of this list), or even 
in the article on Isabella d’Este in the Enciclopedia 
italiana. There is one point in Professor Wind’s letter 
on which he is right and for which I must be grateful 
to him. Instead of referring to the Priapea “which are 
included in the Appendix Vergiliana,” I should have 
said in my review “which were attributed to Vergil.” 
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There existed of course no Appendix Vergiliana in 
Bembo’s time nor did he distinguish between a series 
of eighty epigrams and the three poems which are now 
included in the Appendix. In spite of Professor Wind’s 
objection, I still “feel free to remark” that there is no 
trace of the fable of Priapus and the donkey in Bembo’s 
writings. The remarkable statement that “the Fer- 
rarese, with their splendid fleet in the Po, regarded 
themselves as a major sea power” is, in my opinion, the 
most startling point in Professor Wind’s historical crit- 
icism. May I point out in this connection that, had the 
Ferrarese possessed a fleet in the Po, Duke Alfonso 
would have been its admiral. Actually they had no such 
fleet. If by “naval engagements between Ferrara and 
Venice” Professor Wind means that a Ferrarese fleet, 
whatever its size, was opposing the Venetian fleet, then 
I am afraid he is wrong. As for the Polesella battle to 
which he refers, Sanudo may be quoted for the Venetian 
side: “La nostra armada é sta’ rota e presa in Po da 
fanti a piedi’; and Ariosto for the Ferrarese: “Costui 
(viz. Ippolito d’Este) con pochi a piedi e meno in sella/ 
veggio uscir mesto e poi tornar giocondo / che quindici 
galee mena captive / oltra mill’altri legni alle sue 
rive.” Actually the Venetian defeat was chiefly due to 
the Ferrarese artillery of which, as I said in my re- 
view, Alfonso d’Este was rightly proud. 

It is a fact that Bembo dedicated to Lucrezia Borgia 
his Asolani. It is also a fact, and a most significant one 
too, that many copies of the very first edition (Aldus, 
1505) appeared without the dedicatory letter which, 
curiously enough, was also omitted by Bembo in the 
second revised edition of his work which he published 
in 1530. I have never heard of any work of Bembo 
bearing the title Amores: Bembo’s Latin poems ad- 
dressed to Lucrezia were never published by him nor, 
as far as I know, by anybody else during his lifetime. 

As for Rajna’s essay on Bembo’s Spanish poems, I 
must say that Professor Wind has either not seen the 
essay to which he triumphantly refers or, having read 
it, has misunderstood it completely. First of all, there 
is no question in Rajna’s essay of Spanish love letters 
in the Ambrosiana being literary exercises. Secondly, 
Rajna did not discover in 1925 what had already been 
discovered in 1885 by C. Michaélis Vasconcellos and 
Teza, namely that Bembo’s Spanish poems were mere 
transcripts made by him from a Spanish Cancionero in 
an attempt to compose some few Spanish lines of his 
own which might please Lucrezia. This discovery, 
elaborated in a masterly way by Rajna, is relevant, 
of course, for a critical appreciation of Bembo’s knowl- 
edge of Spanish language and literature. It has, how- 
ever, nothing to do with Bembo’s love for Lucrezia. 
Incidentally, Rajna’s opinion on this love is as follows: 
“Fino a che segno si giungesse nell’appagamento nes- 
suno potra dir mai ed é questione di occasioni, non 
daltro. . . . Se, come dice il Vangelo, l’adulterio é 
commesso una volta che é concepito, nel caso attuale 
é lecito parlare di adulterio continuato.” 

With regard to Ercole Strozzi and Catalano’s ob- 


jection to Luzio’s “cryptographic inferences,” another 
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bibliographical addition to Professor Wind’s list is in 
order. Catalano’s book on Lucrezia Borgia, which I 
singled out in my review as a comprehensive work on 
Lucrezia a little more up to date than the one by 
Gregorovius quoted by Professor Wind, was published 
in 1920. Catalano’s fundamental Vita di L. Ariosto ap- 
peared in 1930. Now, in this Vita, vol. 1, p. 462, though 
maintaining that “le fila note dell’intrigo [between 
Francesco Gonzaga and Lucrezia] sono ben tenui e 
non ci possono indurre a dare un giudizio risolutivo,” 
Catalano admits that “alcune lettere indirizzate al 
Gonzaga e firmate Zilio, pseudonimo che serviva a 
mascherare Ercole Strozzi, ci mostrano che l’intrigo fu 
condotto dalla Borgia con molta avvedutezza.” 

I never asserted in my review that Alfonso d’Este, 
let alone Lucrezia, were directly responsible for 
Strozzi’s tragic death. I did say that this event should 
not have been overlooked in a discussion, on a schol- 
arly level, concerning the relationship between Lu- 
crezia and Isabella and between Bembo and the two 
ladies. May I finally point out that Professor Wind 
is “credited” in my review with having assigned to 
Bembo the precarious role of a mediator between Lu- 
crezia and Isabella simply because it is stated in his 
book (p. 28) that “Bembo played the precarious role 
of a mediator between the two reigning ladies of 
Ferrara and Mantua.” 


Caro DIONIsoTTI 
Bedford College for Women, 
University of London 


Sir: 


May I supplement Dr. Dionisotti’s review of Dr. 
Wind’s book on Bellini’s Feast of the Gods with a con- 
structive suggestion? 

It seems to me that the whole chapter “Mythological 
Portraits” whose criticism forms the center of the re- 
view has its origin in the author’s fascination by the 
quince as a symbol of matrimony, a frequent motif in 
Venetian wedding pictures. The interpretation of the 
painting seems simpler if instead of this symbolic 
meaning, another, equally supported by old tradition, is 
taken into consideration, namely the practical use of 
the fruit. The quince was supposed to be an antidote 
against inebriation. 

In the second book of the Detpnosophistae of Athe- 
naeus, preserved in excerpts, Posidonius is quoted re- 
porting about the Carmans: “They smear the head 
with perfume, preferably of rose, but failing that, of 
quince in order . . . not to be injured by the fumes of 
wine. When quince is not at hand, they use orris or 
narde ...” (in the Loeb edition, m, 45, 46). The text, 
it is true, speaks of perfume (yvpov) which, however, 
a painter can hardly specify otherwise than by the rose 
or the quince as such. 

The first edition of Athenaeus came out in Venice 
in August 1514, the same year in which the Feast was 
delivered in Ferrara. There is a probability that the 
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editor of the book, Marco Musuro, had been portrayed 
by Bellini. Musuro had taught in Padua before the 
war with Maximilian and had then moved to Venice 
whence Leo X invited him to Rome. In the mural in 
the Ducal Palace, begun by Bellini and finished by 
Titian, The Submission of Frederick Barbarossa, Mu- 
suro’s portrait was introduced, as we know from the 
Venetian local literature. Since he died in 1517, it is 
more likely that the portrait was there from the very 
beginning and was not added by Titian. 

Such a personal contact between Musuro and Gio- 
vanni Bellini need not have acquainted the latter with 
the significance of the quince. The interest in Athe- 
naeus and in his source Posidonius as well was very 
vivid among fifteenth century humanists; such a knowl- 
edge may have been transmitted in many other ways. 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 
New York City 


Sir: 

Dr. Helmut Schlunk’s article, ““The Crosses of 
Oviedo: A Contribution to the History of Jewelry in 
Northern Spain in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries,” 
published in the June, 1950, number of THE ART 
BULLETIN brings welcome news that these magnifi- 
cent works of art survived with so little damage the 
destruction of the Camara Santa in 1934. In discussing 
the metalwork, Dr. Schlunk has contributed a valuable 
study with much new material as well as an important 
technical description made possible due to the restora- 
tion of the crosses after 1934. 

In the section on the enamels there are many ques- 
tions which need to be taken up at greater length than 
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is possible here. However, one detail needs to be cor- 
rected before it is repeated further. In the latter part of 
footnote 36, Dr. Schlunk has made two objects into 
one. The round fibula with enamel said to have been 
found at Commacchio near Ravenna and mentioned 
in the publications by Rademacher, Werner and Kuhn 
in the references given by Dr. Schlunk is in the 
Walters Art Gallery and is in my opinion genuine. The 
one shown in the Dark Ages Exhibition in Worcester 
and published by Pijoan as cited by Dr. Schlunk is an 
altogether different enamel in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection which, upon my recommendation, was 
withdrawn from exhibition some years ago. 


MARVIN C. ROSS 


The Walters Art Gallery 


Sir: 


I am writing a biography and compiling a check list 
of the paintings of J. Francis Murphy, N.A., 1853- 
1921. I shall be pleased to hear from any one who 
knew Mr. Murphy or has examples of his work. 


EMERSON CROSBY KELLY 
269 South Main Ave. 
Albany 8, N.Y. 


ERRATUM. A correction is in order with regard to 
Figure 1 on the plate facing p. 230 in the September 
1950 issue of THE ART BULLETIN. The house on the 
left is not the War Office as erroneously stated in the 
caption but the Admiralty (architects, Leeming and 
Leeming). 
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of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, contributors are 
referred to A Manual of Style published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 


19. Authors of articles will receive fifty offprints free 
of charge. Authors of Notes will receive twenty-five off- 
prints free of charge. Twenty copies of the whole back sec- 
tion will be sent free of charge to authors of Reviews of 
Books and Exhibitions and ten to writers of Letters. The 
privilege of obtaining additional offprints at cost has been 
discontinued. 


20. The name of the institution with which an author 
is connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; 
brackets will be used to denote that the author is a student 
at that institution. 
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